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When You Replace 


the Rusted Out Gutters 


E SURE the new gutters and leaders are galvanized ‘‘ARMCO”’ 
Ingot Iron—the rust-resisting iron. 


; Your customer pays a little more for it, but it will give him many ad- 
ditional years of service. If you divide the cost of ordinary gutters 
by the number of years they last, you will find that they are more 
costly than ‘‘ARMCO”’ Ingot Iron used for this purpose. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “‘WHY STEEL AND IRON RUST 


AND NAME 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


OF DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR TERRITORY 
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RUST, the arch destroyer 


of Leaders and Gutters 
Cannot Attack those on 
this Home. 


Leaders and Gutters “made from 
Horse Head Zinc” eliminate mainte- 
nance and replacement costs. They 
require no artificial protection and 
last a lifetime. 








These 10 preferential features are 
embodied in roofing equipment 
made from Horse Head Zinc. 


1. It cannot rust. 

2. Lasts indefinitely. 

3. Is self-protecting. 

+. Requires no paint. 

5. Attractive color. 

6. Blends with color schemes. 
7. Does not stain light surfaces. 


8. Eliminates replacement costs. 

9. Least expensive of all durable 
equipment. 

10. Assures economy of roof up- 
keep. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 Front Street (Eutahiihed 8866) New York City 





Manufacturers of 


Zinc Oxide, Albalith, Slab Zinc, Spiegeleisen, Zinc Dust, Rolled Zinc, Sulphuric Acid 
Salt Cake, Zinc Chloride, C. P. Metallic Zinc, Zinc Sulphate, Mossy Zinc, Feathered Zinc 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Building 
CLEVELAND: The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 1138 Guardian Building 





New Jersey 


AINC 


The World’s Standard for Zinc Products 












































Founded 1880 by Daniel Stern 
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HOW OFTEN DO YOU TURN YOUR STOCK? 


Commenting on the results obtained from a 
recent investigation, the Harvard School of 
Business finds that in the stores which report- 
ed a net profit in 1920, the turn-over 
times, while in the stores which reported 
loss, the z 
that there is only a very 
between the two classes. 

What does this mean? 

Simply this, that a little more speeding up 
of the creative selling effort—a little more at- 
tention paid to the stock keeping records—a 
care in buying—will change an un- 


was 2.1 


iverage turn-over was 1.8 times, so 
small difference be- 





little more 
successful hardware store into a profitable en- 
terprise. 

Take the second item first: 
keeping stock and records of same. 

That is really the fundamental condition, for 
unless you know how much you have in stock 
of a certain line, and how frequently that stock 
will turn, how can you buy intelligently, and 
unless your purchases are based upon the 
knowledge of your needs, you are bound to 
lose out. 

So stock records should be kept scrupulous- 
ly correct—the amounts, quantities, dates of 
delivery of all purchases being entered. 

The quantities sold should then be deducted, 
so that when the traveling salesman is calling 
there will be something definite on which to 
base the size of the order and the date of de- 
livery. 

By this method errors of judgment are 
avoided. In fact, guesswork ceases to be as 
important a factor in buying, so far as quan- 


More care in 


tities are concerned, as it may have been in the 
past. 

Orders will not be placed for a gross when 
records show that by the time the salesman 
calls again only two dozen will be sold. 

And this holds good even if there is an extra 
discount of five per cent on the gross order. 

When it comes to this point, it is that extra 
discount for quantity which often plays havoc 
with the rich profit. 

For example—a certain article may cost 
$6.00 a dozen and retail at 75 cents each, rec- 
ords showing that 20 dozen are sold in a vear. 


Purchasing this article in two-dozen lots 
means: an investment of $12.00. and in the 


course of six months, ten dozen are disposed 
of with a total gross profit for six months, in 
f $30.00, $12.00. If 
an aes is placed for one gross. because of an 
extra discount of five per cent, the sales being 
the same—10 dozen in six months—there will 
be a gross profit of $30.00 plus $3.60, or $33.60, 
but part of this gross profit is represented in 
the two dozen unsold articles, so that the cash 
drawer or bank book is short just $18.00 
minus 60 cents, or $17.40, and the original in- 
vestment is $72.00 less five per cent, or $68.40. 

It is easy to see in this case where the extra 
five per cent quantity discount is a very ex- 
pensive proposition. 

With the foregoing facts and principles in 
mind, the dealer can work out a satisfactory 
and profitable method of turnover. 

Prosperity does not come by chance. It is 
the result of knowledge applied to business. 


cash, ¢ on investment of 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















HE changing order of things is 

well exemplified in this clip- 
ping which I received from John 
H. Hussie, Omaha, Nebraska, sec- 
retary Western Warm Air Fur- 
nace and Supply Association : 

A certain actor, noted for his 
numerous trips to the altar, was 
approached by a friend on Broad- 
way. just after he had announced 
his intention of annexing Wife 
No. 7. 

“Well, old scout,” said the 
friend. “I hear you're going to 
get married again.” 

“Yes,” replied the actor some- 
what cheerlessly. “But the good 
old days have gone by. I can re- 
member the time when a fellow 
asked a girl to marry him and she'd 
answer ‘yes’ right off the bat. Now 
she stops to ask him questions— 
whether he ever loved another and 
all that stuff.” 

* * * 

Henry E. Schwab, vice-presi- 

dent and secretary of R. J. Schwab 


& Sons Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, favored me _ with this 
story: 


Two friends from a small town, 
one of whom had tendencies toward 
exaggeration, were starting for a 
visit to the city. Joe, who knew the 
other’s failing, cautioned him in ad- 
vance. 

“Bill,” he said, “I know you're 
a plumb truthful feller and all that. 
And I sure like to hear you tell it 
to ’em. But, by gosh, sometimes 
you're a little too optimistic. Why, 
some folks might think you were 
telling plain lies. Now, when we 
get to the city and you get sort of 
stretchin’ things, I'll nudge you with 
my foot and you try to ease off a 
mite.” 

On arriving they fell in with city 
acquaintances who led them down 
to view the newest skyscraper. Bill 
couldn’t let such an opportunity 
slip. 

“Well enough,” he said, “but, 


gents, back in my town we're put- 
ting up a building that'll make this 
one look like the under side of a 
snake’s tummy. Why, if you'll be- 
lieve me, it’s goin’ to be seventy-one 
stories high, three-quarters of a 
mile long, and—” here he felt his 
friend’s foot—‘and eight feet 
wide.” 
ok * * 

A new light.on the persistence of 
the eight-hour day is discernible in 
the subjoined clipping sent me by 
Harry W. Neal of the Hall-Neal 
Furnace Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana : 

At “homework” one night, Henry 
Smith, Jr., was assigned to tussle 
with one of those eternal problems 
beginning, “If it takes five men 
working ten hours a day to com- 
plete a certain piece of work—” 

Next morning the answers to all 
the other problems were neatly 
written out. In place of anything 
in the blank space under that par- 
ticular one, however, was a brief 
note from Henry Smith, Sr.: 

‘““Esteemed Madam: I refused to 
let Henry do the sum you give him 
yesterday, because it looks to me 
like a slam on the eight-hour day. 
Any sum not more than eight hours 
he is welcome to do, and if he gets 
it wrong I will put in the extra two 
hours licking the stuffing out of 
him.” 

* * * 

A good salesman develops little 
occasions into big opportunities, 
says August Luedke, secretary and 
assistant treasurer Milwaukee Cor- 
rugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

He believes that the corporal in 
the subjoined story has the elements 
of a good salesman: 

The division was having maneu- 
vers for the benefit of visitors’ day 
and everything was being let loose 
at once. A pretty girl was eagerly 
watching the performance when a 
rifle volley crashed out. With a 
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surprised scream she fell back into 
the arms of a young corporal who 
was standing just behind her. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she 
gasped, blushing. “I was frightened 
by the rifles.” 

“Quite all right,” replied the cor- 
poral. Then he added hopefully. 
“Let’s go over and watch the heavy 
artillery for awhile.” 

es 

Going after money due you is 
sometimes a better policy than wait- 
ing for the debtor to bring it to 
you, says Julius Gerock, of Gerock 
Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and he relates 
a story by way of example. 

A bad fire broke out in a garage 
en the main automobile route be- 
tween New York and Boston and 
apparatus from half a dozen near- 
by small towns was rushed to the 
scene. 

When the chief of the first ap- 
paratus to arrive dashed in, he was 
amazed to see the proprietor sit- 
ting on a chair in the middle of the 
flaming structure. 

“For Pete’s sake, get out quick!” 
bellowed the chief. “This place is 
full of gasolene and it'll be blown 
sky-high any second.” 

“Can't leave,” calmly retorted the 
proprietor. “A guy said he’d drop 
around in ten minutes and pay me 
five dollars he’s been owin’ me for 
2 month.” 

ok *K K 

Good habits are desirable in most 
circumstances, says B. Christian- 
son, assistant secretary Wisconsin 
Retail Hardware Association, Stev- 
ens Point, Wisconsin. 

But it is well to acquire the hab- 
it of changing one’s habits to fit the 
requirements of new conditions. 

He cites an illustration in this 
brief dialogue : 

Smith: “I hear poor Sparker 
was killed on his very first night 
flight.” 

Jones: “Yes, it was very sad. 
You know old Sparker was always 
such a law-abiding chap. Well, the 
other night the moon went behind 
the cloud, and without ever stop- 
ping to think where he was at, he 
just stepped out to light the lamps.” 
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Selling Stoves and Ranges of Obscure Brand Without 


Strong Help From the Manufacturer Is Poor Business. 


It Is a Needless Waste of Time and Effort for the Retailer to 
Build Up Reputation for an Unknown Product Among His Customers. 


F COURSE, every commodity 

which gains an assured posi- 
tion in the confidence of the buying 
public has to pass through a prepar- 
atory stage before attaining reputa- 
tion. 

With everything of the best in 
material, workmanship, design, and 
practical operation, a range or stove 
which is just beginning its career, 
as it were, has many difficulties to 
surmount before gaining headway. 

While from the sentimental point 
of view, it may seem a good thing 
for the dealer to de 
his share toward 
building up a repu- 
tation for a stove or 
range which possess- 
es all the desirable 
qualities of its class, 
yet life is too short 
for this sort of 
thing. 

The amount of 
work and money re- 
quired for you to 
build up the reputa- 
tion of an unknown 
stove or range in 
your territory would 
be out of all propor- 
tion to your profit. 


The reason is quite 


Such a stove or 


No stove or range can acquire the 
reputation which is maintained 
year after year without having the 
essentials of high-grade material, 
expert craftsmanship, straightfor- 
ward merchandising, and _intelli- 
gently sustained dealer and custom- 
er cooperation. 

All this takes time and money. 

It is not reasonable to expect the 
dealer to undertake in his territory 
the development of these essentials 
to the building of permanent repu- 
tation. 


Announcing 


A 15% Reduction 


In the Prices of 
MONARCH 
a RANGES 


And en Additional 5% Off Pir Cash 


To cow orien cebectes’ wee Memsteh Mecges 


range would be in ree: 

° +: And when such 
active competition 
with highly adver- 
tised and standard- 
ized stoves upon 
which thousands and 


Sweet-Teller's. 


these few prites, N' the Gme te buy. 
Monarch Ranges are sold exclu@fely tr Bphe at = 
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Sweet-Teller Hardware Co. 
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thousands of dollarsAdvertisement of Standardized Trade-Marked Ranges, Re- 


have been spent in 
gaining good will of the people and 
maintaining quality and operating 
efficiency. 

In other words, the established 
reputation of a stove or range is 
really a part of the quality of that 
stove or range. 


produced from the Idaho Statesman, Boise, Idaho. 


The sales of a stove or range 
which is not yet generally known to 
the people will necessarily be slow, 
no matter how clever the salesman- 
ship of the dealer in marketing it. 

Consequently, the number of 
profits which the dealer would de- 


rive from handling such a stove in 
the course of a year would be very 
much less than the profits from a 
stove or range of established repu- 
tation. 


No retailer can afford to be a 
philanthropist to the manufacturer 
of stoves and ranges. 

The dealer has his own problems, 
his own expenses, and his own busi- 
ness to maintain and develop. 

A manufacturer can much more 
effectively build up good will for 
his product than the dealer, because 
the dealer has only one community 
or neighborhood in which to do 
business, whereas the manufatturer 
has the entire country for his mar- 
ket. 

This can be made clearer, per- 
haps, by an illustration. 

Suppose that you have need to 
go two hundred and fifty miles 
across the country. 

You can walk that distance in 
about two weeks, if you are strong 
and in good condition physically. 

Or, you can drive two hundred 
and fifty miles with a team of 
horses in seven or eight days. 

Or, you can make the two hun- 
dred and fifty miles in one day 
with an automobile. 

Or, on a fast train you can travel 
two hundred and fifty miles in 
about five hours. 

Now, there would not be any 
sense in your walking two hundred 
and fifty miles if you are a retailer 
whose time is valuable. It wouldn’t 
pay you to buy a team of horses 
and wagon simply for the purpose 
of making that trip. 

It is highly doubtful if any trip 
of that distance would bring you 
enough profit to make it worth 
your while to buy an automobile 
simply for the purpose of making 
the journey. 

Furthermore, it would be the 
height of folly for you to grade a 
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road, lay steel rails, and build a lo- 
comotive solely in order to enable 
you to travel the two hundred and 
fifty miles. 

At once you realize the absurdity 
of all this waste of time, labor, and 
niaterial, to achieve your purpose. 

It is precisely the same thing 
with merchandising stoves and 
ranges. The preliminary work has 
been done for you by the manufac- 
turer—not for you alone, but for 
all dealers who retail or who may 
handle his product. 

The wisest thing, therefore, for 
you, is to avail yourself of the work 
already done. 

When you handle a standardized, 
trade-marked stove or range, you 
are traveling toward success on a 
well established road and by the 
swiftest means of transportation. 

The stove and range dealers who 
have the largest number of sales 
per year are those who recognize 
the foregoing facts and apply them 
intelligently to their business. 

An example along these lines is 
furnished by the advertisement of 
the Sweet-Teller Hardware Com- 
pany, reproduced herewith from the 
idaho Statesman, Boise, Idaho. 

Here is a hardware firm which 
practices gainful advertising and 
uses the full force of the prelimi- 
nary publicity embodied in a range 
of established reputation. 

The advertisement is well illus- 
trated and has the persuasive sug- 
gestion of action. 

A strong inducement is offered 
to the prospective buyer by the an- 
nouncement of the 15 per cent re- 
duction in the prices of the stand- 
ard trade-marked ranges featured 
in the advertisement. 

The additional offer of 5 per cent 
off for cash intensifies the appeal of 
the advertisement. 

The hardware dealer who is on 
the lookout for methods calculated 
to enable him to expand his busi- 
ness and increase his revenue, would 
do well to study the advertisement 
of the Sweet-Teller’ Hardware 
Company. 

He should bear in mind the cen- 
tral fact of this form of publicity, 
namely, the giving of prominence 


to a standard trade-marked class of 
ranges. 

It is a fact of elementary knowl- 
edge that in order to sell goods the 
confidence of the customer must be 
won and held. 

A stove or range becomes a sta- 
ple commodity in the minds of the 
people only through continuous 
publicity which necessarily includes 
maintenance of quality and general 
satisfaction in the use of the prod- 
uct. 





Lowest Possible Price I's 
Not Good for Business. 


It is not a correct principle of 
economics that the consumer should 
be encouraged to pay the lowest 
possible price for what he buys, 
which seems to be the idea behind 
cur present laws, says the New 
York Commercial. 

The consumer should be expected 
to pay a reasonable price, which is 
something quite different. 

The Government should not 
euarantee to the consumer, as if it 
were a moral right, that his pur- 
chase price shall disregard the 
rights of others. 

The consumer has no moral right 
to a price that is below the cost of 
production, for such an offering is 
against the public welfare. Goods 
sold below the cost of production 
foreshadow the ultimate bankrupt- 
cy of the producer. 

Goods obtained for less than a 
reasonable price represent ill-paid 
labor and the poverty and suffering 
that go with it, which is against the 
public welfare. 

The minimum market price of 
any commodity should be that 
which provides for the producer, 
and for all those who carry the 
commodity forward in as direct a 
line as possible to the consumer, a 
fair wage for their service. 

That is the most to which the con- 
sumer is entitled. It is the princi- 
ple recognized by Congress for the 
cooperative marketing of agricul- 
tural products. 

But it should be just as fully rec- 
ognized in the marketing of cloth- 
ing, of lumber or any other com- 
modity. 
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In attempting to eliminate excess 
profits we have gone to the other 
extreme in making it difficult to 
make any profits at all. 

Our laws are seeking to bind the 
business man hand and foot, while 
allowing farmers the greatest pos- 
sible freedom. 

What Congress has done for the 
farmers is with the idea of saving 
them from cut-throat competition. 
Having thus recognized the princi- 
ple it should be extended to all 
alike. 





Treat Salesmen as Well as You 
Do Your Customers. 

If you do not treat salesmen with 
as much courtesy as you do your 
customers, you will sooner or later 
get into the habit of treating your 
customers with less courtesy—and, 
‘hen, your business will suffer. 

This thought is well expressed in 
the form of a dialogue, taken from 
“Pep,” one of the publications of 
the Aetna Companies, as follows: 

“Ts the office boy on duty to keep 
people away from me?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is there a bench in the hall on 
which busy men may sit while wait- 
ing to see me?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is there a hidden lock on the 
gate that leads into the outer of- 
fice ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Has the telephone girl been in- 
structed to ask all who call for me 
their name and business ?” 

“Oh, yes, our telephone girl 
knows all about that.” 

“And to consult me before per- 
mitting anyone to talk to her?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is everything arranged here to 
make it as difficult as possible for 
people to transact business with 
this firm?” 

a 

“Good. Then I'll go into my of- 
fice and make plans for our sales- 
men to sell other people.” 





The faults which a man con- 
demns out of office, he commits 
when in. 
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Events and Progress of the Hardware Trade. 


What the Retailers, Jobbers and Manufacturers Are Doing. 
Latest Selling Methods and Experiences of Successful Men. 


Here Are Main Things in the 
Cost of Doing Business. 


1. Interest on capital invested 
(say 6 per cent to 8 per cent). 

2. Rent (if you own the prem- 
ises you occupy, charge as rent the 
sum another would pay if he oc- 
cupied your premises instead of 
you). 

3. Freight on incgming goods 
(including packing, drayage, duty). 

4. Salaries (including an ade- 
quate one for yourself). 

5. fixed expense (insurance, 
light, fuel, taxes, water rates, tele- 
phone, etc.). 

6. Interest (on borrowed mon- 
ey). 

7. Incidentals( stationery, post- 


Convention of the Hardware Association of 
the Carolinas Shows Service to the 


age, cleaning and all miscellaneous 
items). 

8. Delivery (including horse, 
wagon, stable, motor car, garage, 
repairs, supplies, twine, paper, etc. ). 

g. Advertising (including all 
torms of publicity endeavor). 

10. Losses (including bad debts, 
shrinkage, spoilage, leakage, dona- 
tions and_ subscriptions, thefts, 
etc. ). 

11. Depreciation (on furniture, 
fixtures, horse, car, premises, stock, 
etc. ). 

These several classes of expendi- 
ture, when added, constitute the 
cost of doing business; but unless 
all items are charged the cost rec- 
ords are faulty. 


Trade. 


By Organized, Collective Action, the Association Brought 
About the Repeal of a Law Harmful to Hardware Dealers. 


ARDWARE dealers in the 

Carolinas would be paying out 
from seventy-five to eighty thous- 
and dollars a year in the form of 
additional expenses if it were not 
for the vigorous and_ persistent 
efforts of the Hardware Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, whose 
eighteenth Annual Convention was 
held May 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1922, 
in Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 

This convincing proof of the 
value of trade association for re- 
tail merchants was brought to light 
during the report of Secretary T. 
W. Dixon. 

Not only has the Hardware As- 
sociation of the Carolinas been ac- 
tive in thus bringing about the re- 
peal of a law harmful to the 
business interests of the hardware 
merchants, but it has been instru- 
mental in teaching better mer- 


chandising methods to its members 
and in promoting their welfare 
through constant service of many 
kinds, 

The annual address of President 
W. M. Terrell gives evidences of 
the wisdom and sanity with which 
the affairs of the Association are 
administered. 

The following are the main para- 
craphs of his instructive speech: 
Extracts From Address of President 

W. M. Terrell. 


Any study of our business losses in- 
volves a very careful analysis of our 
business profits and in mercantile en- 
terprises both profits and losses arise 
from two main sources. In this business 
our stock of goods constitutes the prin- 
cipal part of our assets and the decrease 
or increase in the market value of the 
assets of our business reflects profits or 
losses on our books. 

Effects of Variations in Market Values. 

I refer to this increase and decrease 
in market values as one of the two main 
sources of our profits and losses, for it 
has accounted for the larger part of our 
gain and losses during the past few 
years. 


When merchandise is bought on a 
rising market and sold at a reasonable 
profit based on replacement cost at the 
time of sale—and this is the basis of 
merchandising very largely adopted by 
the retailer—the result is comparatively 
large so-called profits. The reverse is 
true of goods bought on a declining mar- 
ket and sold on a basis of a fair profit on 
replacement cost at the time of sale. 
Our business at such period must of 
course show heavy so-called losses. 

Need of a Merchandising Policy. 

Competition, and even aside from 
competition, the sentiment of the buying 
public demands that this plicy of mer- 
chandising be adhered to on a declining 
market. It is, therefore, not only justi- 
fiable but necessary that the same policy 
be adhered to on a rising market. The 
question that arises, therefore, is whether 
the results of our operations during these 
two periods of opposite swings reflect 
real profits and real losses or only ap- 
parent profits and losses. 

Unwarranted Expansion of Stocks. 

A great many of us were badly de- 
ceived on this very point during the time 
of rising prices. The merchant who con- 
sidered the extra price obtained for mer- 
chandise on a rising market as a fixed 
and determined profit and dissipated 
such funds in dividends or allowed them 
to be used up in unwarranted expansion 
of stocks or equipment has learned by 
the painful experiences of the past two 
years that much profits were not actual 
and real. 

He was totally unprepared to continue 
the policy of selling goods on a replace- 
ment basis during the time of severe de- 
clines, and to save himself was forced 
to abandon this policy and squeeze every 
possible dollar out of the goods on his 
shelves with utter disregard to the re- 
placement cost. 

Use Extra Profits as a Reserve. 

On the other hand, the merchant who 
recognized that the extra surplus of 
large so-called prefits accumulated dur- 
ing rising markets could be considered 
nothing more than a_ special reserve 
against which he could draw when the 
inevitable decline occurred, was able to 
continue his policy and immediately re- 
flect in his retail price the declining re- 
placement cost of merchandise. If he 
were sufficiently far-sighted, he kept this 
reserve in most liquid form, so that they 
were quickly available when needed. 

Lesson of Common Experience. 

Our common experience during the 
past few vears has clearly demonstrated 
that the larger portion of retail profits 
above a fair and reasonable mark up 
are purely ficticious and temporary and 
form no basis for the dissipation of as- 
sets or the under-expansion of business. 

I am speaking, of course, of the mer- 
chant who is in the business to stay and 
not the “fly by night” who expects to 
clean up on a high market and quit the 
game. It is unnecessary to add that T 
am speaking only of the merchant who is 
honorable and fair in his dealings with 
his customers and who values highly his 
reputation and the good will of his trade. 
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Burdensome Federal Taxes. 

There has been one factor, however, 
that has made it impossible to fully 
hedge our business against declining 
values by the method of setting up extra 
profits as special reserves against pros- 
pective losses, and that factor has been 
the Federal income and excess profits 
taxes. 

The Federal government has taken a 
liberal share of our ficticious profits and 
would not permit the deduction of any 
amount as a reserve against future 
losses. The result has been that even in 
cases in which the balance of excess 
earnings after payment of taxes, have 
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Secretary Dixon is an indefatiga- 
ble worker and -he has the happy 
faculty of communicating the spirit 
of his enthusiasm to others in mat- 
ters pertaining to the development 
of the Association. 

In his annual report to the Con- 
vention, he makes brief mention of 
the success achieved in bringing 
about the repeal of the obnoxious 
paint law of North Carolina. 
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T. W. Dixon, Secretary, the Hardware Asso- 
ciation of the Carolinas. 


been carefully conserved that that bal- 
ance has proved inadequate to take care 
of the losses resulting from declines. 

In my opinion, the problem of taxes, 
not only Federal but State, constitutes 
the biggest problem that the business 
man today faces. 

The heavy increase in expenditures 
by all units of the government during 
the past few years is a matter of grave 
concern to business interest and, in my 
opinion, is retarding business more than 
anything else the larger the business 
the deeper the cut. 

Problem of Expense Accounts. 


In previous years, expense accounts 
have reached a very high mark. Many 
of these items have become more or less 
fixed. This makes it extremely difficult 
to bring the cost of doing business down 
to the old low levels of expense. This 
is the problem we must face, however, 
no matter how difficult it is and there 
is no easy road to follow. 

Faithfulness, energized by sus- 
tained enthusiasm, is the character- 
istic of T. W. Dixon, Secretary of 
the Hardware Association of the 
Carolinas, and it has been a big 
force in the development of that 


organization. 





The substance of Secretary 
Dixon’s yearly report to the mem- 
bership is herewith given: 

Main Paragraphs From Report of Sec- 
retary T. W. Dixon. 


To begin with, business is “spotted,” 
but in practically every section [ have 
been told that sales and collections have 
been better than in 1921, and that, too, 
in the face of the fact that nearly all 
of the hardware dealers are now con- 
ducting their business on a strictly cash 
basis. 

Comparing conditions as they have 
been found, with reports that we get 
from the entire country through reliable 
sources convinces me that the bottom 
has been reached, and that we are on 
the up-grade, and that the section of 
our country known as the Carolinas is 
the garden spot of the world. 

Of course, you are interested in the 
special activities in which we have been 
engaged for the past year together with 
the services we have been trying to render 
the dealers. These will be stated as 
briefly and concisely as possible with a 
view to the saving of time for the dis- 
cussion of more weighty and important 
matters. 

Group Meetings. 


As directed by a resolution adopted 
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in convention at Greensboro that the 
Group Meeting feature be tried out in 
the Carolinas to decide on its value, and 
whether or not the dealers would show 
enough interest te make it a permanent 
feature of our work three points were 
selected that appeared likely to secure 
the best attendance and develop the most 
interest, namely, Greensboro and Wilson 
in North Carolina, and Cheraw in South 
Carolina. Another point in South Caro- 
lina was considered but abandoned on 
account of distance to be covered in get- 
ting a representative attendance. 

At Greensboro there were present 25 
or 30 dealers, the interest was fine, but 
the discussions were confined almost ex- 
clusively to one subject. When it was 
suggested that plans be made for an- 
other meeting and the formation of a 
permanent organization no action was 
taken. 

The Cheraw mecting was aiso well 
attended and was very interesting from 
start to finish. The questions discussed 
were how best to meet the boll weevil, 
and whether or not this was the time to 
adopt the cash basis. The consensus 
was that it was “now or never.” It was 
voted at Cheraw to form a permanent 
organization, but we were not advised 
that any steps have been taken to that 
end. 

The attendance in Wilson was dis- 
appointing, but the interest was good, 
and the discussions lively, nearly every 
one present taking part in the proceed- 
ings. The North Carolina Paint Law 
seemed to be the great drawing card in 
Greensboro and Wilson and this will 
be referred to later on. There are un- 
doubtedly great possibilities for good 
work in these meetings, but to be ot 
real value they should be more general- 
ly patronized. 


North Carolina Paint Law. 


Nothing has shown more pointedly 
the importance, or I should say the 
necessity of a good strong organization 
in every state in our country, or more 
specifically in our own state, than the 
defeat or repeal of a very obnoxious and 
expensive paint law inadvertently passed 
by the 1921 General Assembly. 

This law if allowed to continue in 
force, by a careful estimate from reliable 
data would have cost the hardware 
dealers from seventy-five to eighty thou- 
sand dollars annually. By a carefully 
planned campaign directed by your N. C. 
Legislative committee composed of D. F. 


‘ Conrad, Chairman, W. K. Holt and W. 


T. Watkins, the repeal of this bill was 
secured through a special session of the 
Legislature in November. 

This committee deserves at your 
hands your cordial commendation and a 
vote of thanks for the splendid work 
done by them at the expenditure of 
much time and thought, and you know 
“time is money.” 


Field Work. 


No complete record has been kept 
showing the exact number of miles 
traveled by the Secretary during the 
year, nor of the firms visited. By the 
consent of your Executive Committee he 
was allowed to purchase an automobile 
for the Association to expedite the work, 
and the speedometer records more than 
7000 miles to which can be added almost 
a like number with a friend in his car 
covering the same territory. The re- 
sults of this canvass will speak for them- 
selves. 
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Suggestions and Plans for Window Displays. 


Instructive Examples from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorD Window Display Competition. 


WINDOW DISPLAY GETS 
HONORABLE MENTION. 


The window display of Jornt 
Brothers, 117 Milwaukee Avenue, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, produced so 
impression on B. P. 


strong an 


was written by Mr. Christmann as 
follows: 

“This 
double significance, inasmuch as it 
is a miniature construction of the 
new Main Street bridge, and also 
it is built of materials and supplies 


window display has a 


accomplished anything extraordi- 
nary. 

“Again, I feel ‘that they have ac- 
complished something, for they will 
enjoy much lasting free advertising 
as long as the new Main Street 
bridge stands, for every day almost 
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Window Display of Hardware Arranged by Jornt Brothers, 117 Milwaukee Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin, Awarded Hon- 
orable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 


Christmann of that city, a student 
of journalism at the Northwestern 
University, of Chicago, that he per- 
suaded the firm to have a photo- 
graph made of it and to have it 
entered in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp Window Dis- 
play Competition. 

The description of the display 


kept in stock, which again adver- 
tises goods handled by these ag- 
gressive hardware men. 

“When I that this 
window display be photographed 
entered in the 
Jornt 


suggested 


and same window 


display contest, srothers 
were somewhat modest in declaring 


that they did not believe they have 


we hear somebody remark when 
talking of the new bridge: 

“*Did you see the little miniature 
bridge Jornt Brothers had in their 
window? It was an exact likeness 
of this bridge.’ 

“Many citizens visited the store 
and remarked that the little bridge 
was a peach and it was built of 
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everything handled at this store. 

“The bridge is built of common 
box lumber to form the frame to 
fasten hardware to it. This frame 
was covered with sand paper to 
represent concrete; the railings of 
the approach on each side of the 
lifts were small pocket knife stones 
and scythe stones. 

“Door stops were used for posts 
on the railing and hose nozzles on 
top of them were used as light posts 
with Christmas tree electric lights 
connected, which were burning at 
night. This attracted much atten- 
tion when the store was closed and 
the street dark. 

“Street car tracks were tracks 
used for show cases, a miniature 
street car and automobile were 
placed on the bridge, red slate roof- 
ing was used for paving between 
the tracks and on the road bed 
green slate roofing answered for 
sidewalks. 

“The lifts of the bridge were 
made or nails, sets, hacksaw blades, 
and horse combs for railing. The 
iron structure under the lifts were 
small quilt frame clamps. 

“The supports for trolley wire 
were 8-inch round files. 

“The bridge work on lifts for 
trolley supports were 6-inch taper 
files, hacksaw blades and door but- 
tons. The roof of the bridge- 
tender’s house were brick bonds. 
The bottom of windows were false, 
raised 6 inches from the other, so 
that a pan of water could be placed 
for small miniature tug boat pull- 
ing sail boat, about to pass through 
the bridge. 

“This accounts for the lifts be- 
ing partly open. The railroad 
tracks were clothes pins as rail ties 
and show case tracks as rails, and 
small locomotive and freight coal 
cars, switching to manufacturing 
plants.” 

“This window display,” say 
Jornt Brothers, “was one of the 
best, in our opinion, that has at- 
tracted customers and citizens ‘to 
our place of business. This win- 
dow display was not shown to the 
public until the day the new Main 
Street bridge was opened to traf- 
fic.” 
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“Business building sometimes de- 
mands ‘bridge-building.’ ” 

One member of the above-men- 
tioned firm, William Jornt, takes 
much pride and an active interest 
in civic affairs. He was instru- 
mental in the formation of The 
Kenosha Advancement Association, 
of which he is Treasurer. 





Who Makes the ‘Winner’ 
Chicken Incubator? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArp- 
WARE REcorD: 
Can you advise me who makes 
the “Winner” chicken incubator? 
Yours truly, 
A. F. SCHEMMER. 
——, lowa, May 4, 1922. 





Keep on Getting New Prospects 
to Add to Your List. 


In order to maintain his average 
of business—to say nothing of in- 
creasing it—the hardware dealer 
must keep on getting new prospects 
to add to his mailing list. 

Many sales managers say that 
one reason for the ups and downs 
of their men is to be found in their 
reluctance to do missionary work. 

The salesman is eager to close 
business, and hesitates to make a 
call that does not promise immediate 
results. 

Yet confining one’s attention to a 
limited number of prospects means 
that in time the amount of material 
to be worked up will reach the van- 
ishing point, and the sales volume 
can not be maintained. 

Hence it is necessary to keep the 
salesman interested in getting in 
touch with new prospects and do- 
ing the work that is needed to bring 
them to the point where they can 
be closed. 





Faith in one’s abilities has con- 
siderable power when applied to hu- 


man endeavor. 
xk * x 


Never mind the man who talks 
about you, but beware of the friend 
who tells you what the “other fel- 
low”’ said. 
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Coming Conventions 








Mississippi Retail Hardware and Im- 
plement Association Convention and Ex- 
hibit, Fair Grounds, Jackson, Mississippi, 
May 24, 25 and 26, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, Heidelburg Hotel. E. R. Gross, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mississippi. 

American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, Semi-Annual 
Meeting, June 5, 6, and 7, 1922, Hotel 
Iroquois, Buffalo, New York, and June 
8, 9, and 10, 1922, Hotel Wolverine, De- 
troit, Michigan. C. W. Obert, Secre- 
tary, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City. 

Metal Branch National Hardware As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 9 and 10, 1922. W. H. Donlevy, 
Chairman, 1012-14 Cherry Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 
12, 13, 14 and 15, 1922. Carl Hunt, Sec- 
retary, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
City. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, June 19, 20, 21, 22 
and 23, 1922. Headquarters, Hotel Sher- 
man. Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Argos, Indiana. 

Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Ohio, Zanesville, Ohio, 
July 18 and 19, 1922. W. J. Kaiser, 
Secretary, 123 East Chestnut Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, Hotel Lawrence, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, July 27 and 28, 1922. W. 
F. Angermyer, secretary, 714 Home- 
wood Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


| Reta Hardware Doings 




















Illinois. 

The LaGrange Hardware Company of 
LaGrange has moved its stock from the 
corner of Fifth and Harris Avenues to 
23 South Fifth Avenue. 

Melven McCracken has purchased the 
hardware business of Gideon Buckmas- 
ter at Ramsey. 

The hardware business of John H. 
Foster at Shelbyville, who has been in 
the business sixteen years, has been 
sold to H. H. Payne. 

Louisiana. 

The Marx Hardware Company has 
filed articles of incorporation for the 
purpose of doing a general hardware 
business at Monroe. Incorporators are: 
Joe Marx, Jr., president and general 
manager: Estelle Marx, vice-president, 
and Albert Weil, secretary and treasurer. 
The company is capitalized at $10,000. 

Missouri. 

The Koch and Heitner Hardware 
Company, 2249 Benton street, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has been damaged by fire. The 
loss is estimated to be $3,000 to the 
stock and $3,000 to the building. 

J. C. Gafford has sold the Lathrop 
Hardware stock at Lathrop to Lee Cos- 
tello-of Kansas City. 

Wisconsin. 

The stock of the Puestow Hardware 
Company at West Bend has been taken 
over by the West Bend Construction 
Company. 
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Study and Interpretation of Advertisements. 


You Can Make Your Advertisements More Gainful by Avoiding 
the Faults and Profiting by the Good Qualities of Others. 


Hardware dealers looking for an 
unusual form in which to cast their 
advertisements will find profitable 
suggestions in the advertisement of 
Roper’s Hardware, reproduced 
herewith in full size from the Eagle 
(rove Times, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

It will be noted that with the ex- 
ception of the list of grass seed 


backed with reasonings regarding 
the proper starting and care of 
lawns. 

Surprising as it may seem, there 
are hundreds of city folks who 
know nothing about the correct 
methods of beginning and caring 
for a lawn. 

In a few brief but comprehen- 


A-k For Our Folder— 


“THE CARE OF YOUR 


—Compiled from authoritative re- 
horticul- 
turists and landscape gardeners. 


ports by soil scientists, 





How To Start the Lawn 


If your plot is small, dig it up 
the depth of a spade or digging 


fork. If Jurge, plow it. The 


LAWN” 


too shallow, place filler under it. 
This filler should be either good 
a 


garden soil or top soil from 


meadow. 


Feeding the Lawn, Old and New 
by 
and 


All lawns are improved 


dressing with wood ashes 


bone as soon as the grass has be- 


top|come dormant in the fall. This 


The arguments of the advertise- 
ment are strongly clinched by the 
concluding paragraph in which the 
prospective customer is urged to 
protect his outlay of time and trou- 
ble by using good tools and fresh 
seeds. 

Then Roper’s Hardware offers 
for his consideration three classes 


pecially large lawns. Soil in 
shady places must be frequently 
fed with fertilizer or manure. 


This is especially true of soil un- 
der trees, for trees require a great 
deal of moisture and fertility and 
their roots rob lawns for quite a 
distance. 

A smooth, velvety, uniformly 
green lawn costs considerable care2 
and inoney to put in Preparing 
the soil and sowing the seed ne- 





soil should be from 6 to 10 inches 
deep if the sub-soil 1s gravel—12 
inches or preferably more if the 
sub-soil is a stiff clay. 

Next, break the soil uniformly 
to as many particles as possible 
with a plow or spade. then rake 
it thoroughly with a steel rake 
until the whole surface even. 
Apply liberal amount of weediess 
manure, 1000 pounds per acre 1s 


is 


provides phosporic acid and pot- 
ash These and ammonia are the 
three chemicals necessary to plant 
life 


dition 


and to a lawn’'s perfect con- 


The ammonia is provided in ant- 


mal manure and tobacco stems. 
Apply it in the early spring short- 


ly before the ground thaws. Rake 


cessitate expense and exertion. 


Protect your outlay of time and 


trouble by using good tools and 
fresh seeds. We offer: 
Kentucky Blue Grass— 
ne oe ys Gewbe 65c 
White Clover— 
Per pound oe te 
Lawn Mixture— 
ar ee. Ng ks aceune 25c 


Wire Lawn Rakes, $1.25, 75c, 50c 
Steel Lawn and Garden Rakes, 
$1.25 to 50c. 


not too much This 13s the only 
time at which humus can be ap- 
plied without breaking up the 


lawn. 


off by the middle of March as all 
the nutriment has been absorbed 


hv that time. Then spread bone Fresh garden seed in bulk. 
the rate of 800 pounds 


This will be of lasting 


meal at 


Should wt be necessary to drain 


the ground artificialiv it shoula | Per aere 


Roper’s 


he done as soon as the grades are| benefit 

established * by ¥Wsumeone who . Hardware 
; knows just What points to drain Occasional applications of man- 

from and to’ If the top soil bejure are spiendid with new lawns The Winchester Store 











of lawn seeds and states clearly the 
prices for each. 

The advertisement closes with 
price quotations of wire lawn rakes 
and steel lawn garden rakes. 

Worthy of especial praise is the 
directness of this selling message. 

The words are addressed straight 
to the reader.. That is to say, they 
are not in academic form. 

The text is personal, plain, and 
instructive. 


sive paragraphs the advertisement 
tells the prospective customer how 
to start the lawn, advising that the 
soil be broken uniformly into as 
many particles as possible and coun- 
seling liberal use of fertilizer. 

The three chemicals necessary to 
plant life and to a lawn’s perfect 
condition are then specified. 

The advertisement goes on to tell 
what to do in order to keep old and 
new lawns. in good condition. 


and lawn tools at the end of the 
third column and the name of the 
store in heavy type, this advertise- 
ment is set up in the ordinary read- 
ing text of the newspaper. 
Therefore, the first impression 
which it produces is that of news. 
That is to say, in the main, it has 
the physical characteristics of a 
story. 
In this form it is easy to deliver 
instructive. selling message 
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Western Warm Air Furnace and Supply Association 


Shows Great Progress in Its Convention at Indianapolis. 


Better Trade Relations between Dealer, Jobber, and Producer 
Have Been Developed through Education and Friendly Service. 


ROM the point of view of prac- 

tical achievement for the good 
of the trade, the Convention of the 
Western Warm Air Furnace and 
Supply Association, held May 15, 
1922, in Hotel Severin, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, was one of the most 
resultful meetings in the history of 
the organization. 


Recognition was given to the 


pressing need of a warm air furnace 
code by the assembly through the 
approval of the code upon which 
joint committees of various associa- 
tions connected with the warm air 
furnace industry have been working 
so long. 

A distinctly helpful tone charac- 
terized the report of President 
R. W. Menk, in his annual address 
to the Association, which is here- 
with reproduced in full. 

Report of President R. W. Menk. 


I am glad of this opportunity to re- 
port the activities during the past few 
months as they relate to our Association. 

We all know that commercial condi- 
tions in our industry during the past sev- 
eral months have not been all that we 
had hoped for. I am sure you all are 
familiar with the present commercial 
conditions as they relate to the territory 
in which our Association exists and ke- 
lieve you will agree that it will require 
patience with the dealer and his iargest 
customer (the farmer) as well, and that 
both the manufacturer and jobber should 
do all they can to help encourage them. 

Period of Prosperity Approaches. 

We all believe that a period of great 
prosperity is approaching, but like the 
big locomotives it cannot start up on 
full speed. While 1921 afforded oppor- 
tunities and the past five months of 1922 
have shown much improvement. The 
prosperity we hoped for is still in the 
future and it behooves the members of 
this Association to exchange ideas fre- 
quently and to do everything possible to 
speed up the wheels of industry. 


Unethical Business Praclices. 


We all seem agreed that prices are at 
the very lowest level and in fact in 
some cases prices are being quoted that 
appear much below actual production 
values. Certain firms are also using 
methods and tactics to obtain business 
that seem quite unethical and unbusiness- 
like, and it appears that the time has 
arrived to put forth an effort to stop by 
fair means the continuation of such, 
and it would please your officers and di- 
rectors to have you express yourselves 


freely upon this subject so that they 
may act in accordance with your wishes. 
Not all of the things we planned at 
our last meeting have made as much 
headway as we had hoped for—neverthe- 
less progress has been made and [ am 
sure that the balance of the year will 
result in much additional progress. 
Topics Suggested for Discussion. 
The furnace code, the Membership 
and Sales Promction Committees will 
render their several reports and I am 
sure you will be pleased with their ef- 
forts. I wish also to suggest the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Trade Re- 
lations which it seems to me would be a 
branch that could do much to cement 
more closely the manufacturers and 
jobbers with the dealer to the end that 
the dealer know more about estimating, 
installing, selling and etc., and by those 
means gradually raise the warm air fur- 





R. W. Menk, President. 


nace to the high level that it belongs. A 
free open discussion upon the subject 
may result in much benefit. 

I believe what I have said covers my 
report fairly well, but I can not refrain 
from saying that it has been a pleasure 
to have served you as your President for 
the past few months for it has given me 
an opportunity to judge the caliber of 
the men who go to make up this associa- 
tion. 

Through personal contact and through 
correspondence I have been afforded the 
opportunity to judge the unselfish man- 
ner in which the many members are 
working to bring about the things that 
this Association was organized for. 

I have had the opportunity to gauge 
the very heavy task that its founders 
set before them and further to see how 
unflinchingly they have accepted every 
duty they were asked to perform and can 
say without reservation that unless some- 
thing unforeseen arises this association 


will play a big part in shaping the future 
warm air industry. 
Hard Tasks Remain To Be Done. 

I can not refrain from saying that 
there is a rough road ahead. [ can not 
resist mentioning some of the very hard 
tasks that will be required of you nor 
the disappointments we will have to meet, 
before the majority of the ideals are well 
upon their way to success. 

As the youngest organization it is but 
natural that their efforts will meet with 
strong resistance. 

Our ideals (while perhaps not higher 
than others) are our chief aim and every 
attempt to enforce them will again (at 
times) be opposed. 

These conditions, however, are only a 
repetition of the past for in all ages 
and at all times men have had to strive 
for ideals and pay for leadership, and 
1922 will be no different. 


That sincere desire for the gen- 
eral improvement of the industry is 
prevalent throughout the member- 
ship of the Western Warm Air 


Furnace and Supply Association 


was strongly manifested throughout 
the morning and afternoon sessions 
of the convention. 

This spirit of advancement re- 
ceived adequate expression in the 
excellent paper by E. I. Dodd of 
Sioux City, which was read by 
George Harms. The salient para- 
graphs of Mr. Dodd’s essay are as 
follows: 


Extracts from Paper of E. I. Dodd, 
Read by George Harms. 


We have attended this Convention for 
the good we get out of it while here, and 
the good we will get out of it after we 
have again reached our places of busi- 
ness, and.-immediately upon reaching 
home, we begin to assimilate the new 
thoughts and ideas gained while here. 

Can the Industry Be Improved? 


I trust there are none among us op- 
posed to improvement—an improvement 
means a progress from good to better, 
valuable additions to the past, and the 
thought comes to us at once, as we 
speak of improvement, “Can the Industry 
with which I am connected be improved ? 
Are there any valuable additions I might 
make to my business to improve it?” 

The next thought is, “What can we 
do, what can we add that will improve 
our industry? We have our great fac- 
tories, covering acres, equipped with the 
most modern equipment known to the 
world, an army of skilled workmen, the 
most modern brain forces that the insti- 
tutions of learning of the world could 
produce, to direct these projects, an in- 
dustry which seemingly has reached a 
zenith incomparable to anything the 
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world has ever known—what more could 
we wish for, what more could we hope 
for?” 

Integrity, Efficiency and Laws. 

My answer is, “Integrity, efficiency, 
and law, in our business, and in our 
methods of doing business.” Integrity 
in business means wholesomeness, and 
uprightness in Business Efficiency, a 
power of producing effect. Law, a just 
rule of action. One of our most eminent 
jurists has stated that to eliminate in- 
tegrity, efficiency and law from society 
and business would reduce the human 
race to the worst sort of barbarism, and 
that all Christian nations have been 
brought up to their standard through 
educational lines in Integrity, Efficiency 
and Law, 

A Just Rule of Action. 

Applying the three terms separately. 
Integrity comes first in manufacturing, 
selling and delivering a piece of goods 
whose merits are above reproach. Effi- 
ciency, a piece of goods that will per- 
form the service it was designed to per- 
form. Law, a just rule of action in our 
business. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
discuss the different articles in the pro- 
posed Installation Code, drafted by six 
men appointed by interested organiza- 
tions. But suffer me to say that with 
the differences of opinion that existed six 
or eight months ago on what should 
constitute a Code, or specifications for 
warm air heating, doubtless great prog- 
ress has been made in this work that 
will be of lasting benefit to the Industry. 


I wish to cite some of the most valu- 
able experiences of my life, gained dur- 
ing the last few months, by coming in 
direct contact with those who are most 
affected by the Code, or specifications— 
the Retailer. We have had a _ Local 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association in 
Sioux City for about two years. A few 
months ago we reorganized, changing 
our by-laws and constitution, allowing 
everybody in the city in the sheet metal 
business to come in. 

How Sioux City Local Studies 
Problems. 

The idea of many of the original 
members was the worst man in the 
city would do less harm being a mem- 
ber of the Association than if he was 
left outside. After our reorganization, 
a Program Committee was appointed, 
and every two weeks, Monday evening, 
we first have a business session and then 
our Program. 

Our first program was the institution 
of a new Sheet Metal Shop. The first 
thing that came up was a name. Then 
we selected Jones & Brown, as partners, 
to run it; mext came _ capitalization, 
equipment, stock and overhead expense, 
hanging gutter and a general line of 
sheet metal work and furnace installa- 
tion, and, Gentlemen, I am unable to de- 
scribe to you how very interesting our 
program hour has become, and white I 
am not going to “tell any tales out of 
school,” yet I am going to state again, 
it has been the most valuable experience 
I have ever had in the heating business, 
for it has taught me that the average 
Retailer is doing the best he can, with 
the knowledge he has been able to gain, 
also that he thirsts for a greater knowl- 
edge of his business. 

Must Agree on Mode of Education. 


I cite these minor incidents for this 
reason: that it is mv belief that the 
manufacturer and jobber has gotten to 
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the place where we must agree upon 
some mode of educational action—a plain 
understandable line of theory and prac- 
tice. Then let every manufacturer and 
jobber in the United States print it in 
his catalog, print it anywhere, but print 
it sc the retailer may get it and profit 
by it. 

Pleads for Agreement on Specification. 

And I wish to plead with this Associa- 
tion today, that we rise to the opportu- 
nities before us, and if we can not all 
agree, let the majority of us agree to a 
specification that is understandable, prac- 
tical and educational. 

Let me say in conclusion that my only 
thought and desire is for the upbuilding 
of an industry in which I have chosen to 
spend the greater part of my life. I 
might have come to this Convention 
care-free, and enjoyed only the congenial 
part, of which there is much, and | am 
very much pleased that there is. But, 
with my interests centered upon the 
much needed improvement, I enjoy as 
well the fray of this legislation campaign, 
and with the same hearty co-operation 
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John H. Hussie, Secretary. 


of the members of this Association in 
the future as in the past, the legislative 
branch of the Association must, and will, 
win Integrity, Efficiency and Law for our 
Industry. 

Dealers and installers, as well as 
manufacturers and jobbers of warm 
air heaters, are sure to derive much 
helpful instruction from __ the 
thoughtful and scholarly address on 
“Furnace Ratings,” by V. H. 
Parks. 

The main paragraphs of this ad- 
dress are herewith reproduced. The 
concluding portions of Mr. Parks’ 
address will be published in a forth- 
coming issue of AMERICAN ArTI- 
SAN AND HARDWARE REcorD. 
Quotations from Address by V. H. 

Parks. 


At our last meeting in Des Moines, 
Mr. McHenry of the Bridge-Beach Com- 
pany, very broadly and eloquently called 
our attention to the glaring irregularities 
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that exist in furnace ratings of furnace 
manufacturers. 

At that time it seemed necessary for 
some one else to continue the subject at 
this meeting, and the one reason that I 
am here today is because the method of 
rating under discussion is the method I 
have been using for two years. 

Defines British Thermal Unit. 


In order to make any calculations at 
all there had to be some way to measure 
heat, and as you know, the established 
measure of heat is the British Thermal 
Unit, and is the amount of -heat that is 
required to raise the temperature of one 
pound of water one degree, or it will 
raise the temperature of one cubic foot 
of air 55 degrees. This is the basis 
trom which heat calculations are made. 

The clearest way in which to go over 
this matter, is to undertake to heat a 
house, and I think that the method to be 
followed in heating a house is not very 
much different from the method which 
any one of you would employ if you 
were to build a house, and that is about 
as follows: 

Find Out How Much Heat Is Needed. 

If you were to build a house, you 
would first attempt to find out what 
material you would need to build it with, 
and in this case I am sure that the first 
thing to be done is to find out how much 
heat we need. Now, bear in mind, that 
we find it necessary to heat this house be- 
cause the heat in it has been lost, or 
transmitted or leaked out of it, and it is 
evident that the amount of heat that we 
are going to need to heat this house will 
be the amount of heat that will from 
now on be transmitted, or will leak out 
of the house. In order to find out what 
this amount will be, we take a little book 
called “Heat Transmission Tables” as 
our guide, and we find across the top of 
page 3 which is the first data sheet and 
refers to the heat loss of the glass sur- 
face of the room, about twenty-four well 
known authorities. 

Heat Loss Through Glass Surface. 

These authorities, having expended 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
laboratories and testing, say that the 
amount of heat loss to one square foot 
of glass surface, per one degree tem- 
perature difference is about 1.09 heat 
units per hour. 

By temperature difference, we mean 
the difference in temperature between the 
outdoor air, and the air in the room 
which is being heated. 

Temperature Difference. 

It is the best practice to figure that the 
thermometer outside would stand at 
about 20 degrees below zero, and we 
naturally want to heat the temperature 
of the room to about 70 degrees. There- 
fore, there would be a temperature dif- 
ference of 70+20, which is 90 degrees. 
This 90 degrees multiplied by 1.09 makes 
98, or the number of heat units that are 
lost per hour through every square foot 
of glass surface in the room. Could any- 
thing be more simple, or any more plain, 
or any easier to do, or more easily un- 
derstood? You will also bear in mind’ 
that when we have gone through just a 
little of this calculation that we will have. 
established some tables, so that only a 
very small fraction of the work has to be 
done again. 

Loss by Transmission, 

Continuing, we look over pages 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11 and 12, and even more of the 
same book, and find that the same au- 
thorities say that in the walls of the- 
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common house, which are composed of 
lath and plaster, and studding and sheet- 
ing, the loss by transmission is about .30, 
or a third of a heat unit, per square foot 
per hour, per one degree of temperature 
difference. We again multiply this .30 
by 90, and we find out that 27 heat units 
are lost by transmission through every 
square foot of wall surface per hour, 
in this kind of a house. 


Infiltration or Leakage. 


Next comes the infiltration or leakage, 
and by reading the best authorities that I 
could find, the leakage in a common 
house is about once its cubic contents per 
hour. Therefore, if we take one cubic 
foot, and multiply it by one change, and 
then by 90, and divide it by 55, we will 
have the number of heat units lost per 
hour, per every cubic foot of air that the 
house contains, and that is 1.64. You 
will naturally see that the 90 is the tem- 
perature difference, and that the 55 is 
the number of cubic feet that. the one 
heat unit will raise one degree in tem- 
perature. 

We now have before us the following 
list of heat losses: 

Glass Surface per square foot per 
hour, 98 heat units. 

Common Wooden Wall per 
foot per hour, 27 heat units. 

Infiltration or leakage per cubic foot 
per hour, 1.64 heat units. 

Total Loss Per Hour. 


Nothing could be easier than to mul- 
tiply the number of square feet of glass 
and exposed wall by the number of heat 
units lost per hour, and the number of 
cubic feet of contents of the room by the 
number of heat units lost by leakage per 
hour, and add them all together, and 
find out the total loss from any room 
per hour. By doing the same thing to 
the other rooms, and then adding the re- 
sults together, we find the number of 
heat units that would be lost per hour 
in any given house. 

Please bear in mind that when you 
have done this, you do not have to think, 
“Well, now, let us add on something for 
emergency,” because if you have done 
your work right, you will not have to 
add on other than for north and west 
exposures, which are added with the 
square feet of glass and wall surface. 
And will it not be a little comforting to 
think that when you have thus obtained 
the heat loss of a house, that you have 
obtained it in the manner by which the 
best heating engineers in the world ob- 
tain heat losses, whether they are going 
to heat the building with a large fan 
system, or with direct radiation? Would 
it not also be comforting to know that 


square 


Contractor—Sample Job. 


Note: Add 10% 


for all North and West exposures. 


if you wish to take in outside air, that 
you could easily allow so many cubic feet 
of air for each person that was to be in 
the room, and when you had found the 
total number of cubic feet of fresh air 
required, that you could easily obtain the 
heat loss by treating the cubic feet thus 
found, as leakage? 
Heat Loss Schedule. 


Please nog to the page which some 
of you are holding, and which is our 
heat loss schedule. You will see it is 
easy to use, and easy to check. What I 
mean by checking, is that the square feet 
of glass and the square feet of wall sur- 
face and the cubical contents of each 
room is given, and also the factors for 
heat losses which are multiplied by the 
areas and contents, and that all are ex- 
tended into the heat loss column and add- 
ed together for the total loss, and are 
easily gone over by a second person. It 
is equally easy to recheck the number of 
feet of glass and wall and contents. 


We have now learned how to find out 
the amount of heat that will be re- 
quired if we were heating a garage, and 
there was a thin kind of a roof over it. 
In other words, if it were a one-story 
building, there would be a terrible heat 
loss from the roof. Also, this garage 
would probably have a cement floor, and 
it is well known that these floors are 
very cold. 

The same books that we use as our 
authority, and the very same authorities 
which we have referred to before, give 
the heat loss for nearly every kind of 
building material that we ever heard of, 
and for cement floors, and for wood 
floors, laid on the ground and many more 
conditions than will ever be met in our 
small line of work. 

Figuring Jobs Out of the Ordinary. 

I want to say right here, that it was 
the everlasting garage business, and the 
churches with bad roofs and bad ceil- 
ings, that got me up in the air so that I 
simply had to dig in, and find out how 
to figure a job that was a little out of 
the ordinary, and I don’t think I am 
missing it very far when I[ make the 
statement that about 2 per cent or pos- 
sibly not more than 1 per cent of you 
men who are sitting in front of me now, 
could tell how big a furnace you ought 
to have to heat a garage or church build- 
ing if the conditions were a little bit out 
of the ordinary. I know very well that 
when I have tried to get help on mat- 
ters of this kind, that I have met with 
anything but success, and it was not be- 
cause the men I asked did not want to 
tell me, or did not want to help me, for 
they would own up that it was a matter 


FURNACE JOB SCHEDULE. 
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Heat loss in B. T. U. per hour, per one 
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of guess work, and good luck with them. 

Please notice that until I began to dig 
into this, that I was not one of the two 
per cent who really know how to es- 
timate correctly the required pipe and 
furnace sizes. 

Thus far we have only considered the 
heat losses, but we yet have two other 
subjects to consider. 

Pipe Sizes and Furnace Sizes. 

One is the pipe sizes, and the other is 
the furnace size. 

We have found that the total heat 
loss as summed up on the chart is 
95,494 heat units per hour, for the en- 
tire house, but as the next step in cal- 
culation is finding ‘the necessary pipe 
size for the different rooms, we will take 
the room No. 1 as an example. 

The loss from this room is.17,393 heat 
units per hour. 

The methods involved in this calcula- 
tion are entirely different and we must 
first eliminate from our minds all 
thought of heat losses, and how they 
occurred, and must remember only that 
we have to provide a pipe which will 
carry 17,393 heat units from the furnace 
casing to the room, having assumed what 
will later be discussed, that the necessary 
heat or 17,393 heat units will be pro- 
vided by the furnace. 

Three Factors of Calculation. 


In order to work out this matter, we 
must as before, owing to the shortage 
of testing laboratories in my office, and 
inability to use one, refer again to those 
men who have dedicated their energies 
to these researches, and select three fac- 
tors, on which to base our’ calculations. 
They are: 

(a) The velocity of the air in pipes 
per minute; 

(b) The temperature of the air at the 
register: and 

(c) The temperature of the air enter- 
ing the furnace casing. 

These three factors do not vary as 
much as one would expect, when taken 
from real authorities. They are factors 
that have been quite widely discussed by 
the average furnace installer, and | 
think their comments have been based on 
what we call average conditions. 

Now, we are not in any sense of the 
word talking about or basing our figure® 
on average conditions, but are basing our 
calculations on the fact that we have to 
convey or carry 17,393 heat units from 
the furnace to the room in one hour. 

One moment please, for a necessary 
digression. This average condition is 
not ignored, but will appear in its proper 
place a few minutes later. 
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Quotes Professor Willard. 


After having hunted through a great 
many authorities, I am glad to return to 
Professor Willard’s Bulletin No. 112, 
pages 37-43 inclusive, and having studied 
and analyzed tables 2 and 5 with the ut- 
most care and absorbed all that I am 
able to comprehend of their final results, 
1 am thoroughly satisfied that they sub- 
stantiate and prove all of your ideas and 
my ideas relative to both air velocities. 
and register temperatures as we find 
them in actual practice, and under exist- 
ing average conditions. Just before as- 
suming these factors, please remember 
that we take as our bases, the maximum. 
From page 40 of Bulletin No. 112, I 
quote the following : 

“A satisfactory basis for designing, 
and also for rating, required a register 
temperature of between 175 and 185 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, which has been used 
by Mr. Pratt in applying these data to 
a typical house heating design.” 

We assume these factors: 

170 Feet per minute, velocity of air in 
basement pipe. 

185 degrees Fehrenheit temperature of 
air at register. 

650 degrees Fahrenheit temperature of 
air returning to furnace casing. 
Amount of Air Passing Through Fur- 

nace. 


With register temperature 185 degrees, 
and return air temperature 65 degrees, 
the air must be raised 185 degrees—65 
degrees or 120 degrees in passing 
through the furnace casing. Then if one 
heat unit raises 55 cubic feet of air one 
degree, 17,393 heat units will require 
17,393 times 55 which is 956,615 cubic 
feet of air needed to absorb the 17,393 
heat units, if the.air is to be raised only 
one degree. But, as we are raising the 
temperature of this air 120 degrees, we 
need only 956,615 divided by 120, which 
is 7,972 cubic feet of air, we must have 
to absorb the 17,393 heat units, and this 
amount of air must be passed through 
the furnace every hour to heat room 
number one. 


The only thing left to do now, is to 
find out how large a pipe we need to 
carry 7,972 cubic feet of air in one 
hour at a velocity of 170 feet per min- 
ute. 

Plain mathematics. 


One hundred seventy feet multiplied 
by 12 makes 2,040 inches per minute, 
and 2,040 multiplied by 60 equals 122,400 
cubic inches per hour, and 122,400 cubic 
inches divided by 1,728, which is the 
number of cubic inches in a cubic foot, 
equals 70.83 cubic feet of air which 
will be delivered by one square inch of 
pipe area per hour. 

In order to deliver 7,972 cubic feet 
of air in the same one hour, we divide 
7,972 by 70.83 and have approximately 
112 square inches of pipe area. The same 
calculation applies to all of the other 
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rooms and will apply to the marked total 
on heat loss schedule. 

Now, before you say this is to much 
work, let us look at our page No. 81, 
and we find it all worked out in pipe 
sizes up to 60 inches in diameter, and for 
the second and third floor as well as the 
first floor. Please notice that in order 
to find the required pipe size, you simply 
run down column No. 3, which is the 
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F. L. Nesbit, Member Execu- 
tive Committee. 


first floor column, until you come ‘to 
the quantity nearest to 17,393, and in 
that line and to the left you find both the 
pipe area, and pipe diameter you need. 
Heat Unit Efficiency of Pipe. 

I give both columns, so that if condi- 
tions make it necessary to use a square 
pipe, the area will be readily available. 

In arriving at a pipe size for a second 
or third floor room, the procedure is the 
same, except that you run down column 
No. 4 for second floor pipes, and column 
No. 5 for third floor pipes. 

I cannot see that it is any more work 
to have the pipe rated in heat unit 
efficiency than it is in square inches of 
pipe area. 

Now, the average condition matter, 
and we will have finished the pipe rating 
and size phase. 

First, this room No. 1 with 60 square 
feet of glass surface and 287 square feet 
of exposed wall surface, and 2,285 cubic 
feet of contents estimated by (I believe) 
the most used rule, which is glass sur- 
face plus 10 per cent of the exposed wall 
surface, and 1 per cent of the cubical 
contents, will require 112 square inches 
of pipe area. Also, if this heat loss in 
this same room No. 1 has been estimated 
at sero temperature, the temperature 
difference would have been 70 degrees 
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instead of 90 degrees, and the heat losses 
would have been in heat units per hour, 
as follows: 

For glass, 76; for wall surface, 21; 
and for infiltration, 1.28; and the total 
heat loss only 13,513 heat units per hour. 
And at a register temperature of 165 de- 
grees and a velocity of 150 feet the plant 
would be operated under average condi- 
tions. 

But, if we were to make the pipes so 
large that when the outside temperature 
was 20 degrees below the velocity did 
not have to be above 140 or 150 feet per 
minute, nor the register temperature 
above 150 or 160 degrees, then the pipe 
would take up too much room in the 
basement, and is a condition which must 
be avoided. 


The ethical aspects of the warm 
air heater industry were treated in 
constructive manner by Dr. John P. 
Wagner, who expressed the convic- 
tion that the inherent good in hu- 
man nature is demanding better 
conditions and everyone, to some 
extent, is striving for. better condi- 
tions for himself and his commu- 
nity. 

The following extracts embody 
the chief features of Dr. Wagner’s 
address : 


Extracts from Address by Dr. John 
P. Wagner. 


The transformation in the industrial 
world during the past year has been 
phenomenal in as much as a desire of 
every well meaning, honest intending 
man has been to seek a better relation 
between his fellowman and himself. 

All Want Better Conditions. 


The commercial world had been in- 
dulging in malpractice and had applied 
the rubber rule to most of its actions un- 
til it had become a mob of evil-doers, 
practicing the reverse of the Golden 
Rule. War was the culmirgtion of this 
universally dominant thought and from 
the great calamity we have been passing 
through to the period of sober reflection 
which has been a balm to those who have 
sought earnestly to extradite themselves. 
Thus, we are today passing into a more 
stable condition in our phase of human 
endeavor. We find that the inherent 
good in the human being is crying out 
for better conditions and everybody in 
some degree, at least, is striving for bet- 
ter conditions for themselves and for 
their fellowmen. 

Great things have been accomplished 
towards this betterment. Social. moral, 
commercial and industrial conditions are 
being gradually restored; much is yet to 
be done to restore ourselves to normality. 
Statistics show that one and one-half 
million families are not properly housed, 
families who are today crowded on ac- 
count of the inadequate housing condi- 
tion and perhaps no existing situation has 
more to do with the present status of 
morale. 

Great Increase of Building Activities. 


The dawn of day has broken in this 
situation and building activities are well 
under way all over the country and we 
are told that it would require twenty 
vears to build the one and one-half mil- 
lion homes which are needed. Thus, 
we have the assurance of the constant 
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increase in the activity along this. line. 
Social and economic questions are being 
dealt with in a very effective manner 
and the great problem of business integ- 
rity and relations between manufacturers, 
retailers and consumers are being worked 
out and substantial evidence is at hand 
at this hour that effective results are 
being obtained. 


Matter of Trade Relations. 


Thus, we come to the theme which I 
have been asked to speak on; namely, 
trade relatiors. It is, of course, expected 
that we are to handle this question from 
a standpoint pertaining first to our in- 
dustry. 


Golden Rule Is Vital to Business. 


The rubber rule is being cast aside: 
the Golden Rule is being used in its 
stead and who would question that this 
condition is vitally necessary in the in- 
dustry which we represent? 

Conditions have been prevalent under 
which no _ better business conditions 
could be established. Cut-throat meth- 
ods have been employed and the ten- 
dency has been to produce a cheap prod- 
uct rather than an efficient standardized 
product that would give satisfaction. 
The crimes that have been committed 
by industry are of no smal! proportion 
and much harm has been done by the 
production of cheap products which not 
only interfered with, but jeopardized the 
comfort, safety and well being of the 
people, as well as the honest and well 
meaning manufacturers. 

Better Product and Better Installation. 

Now, the crying need is for a better 
product and better installation. The 
past has brought forth an avalanche of 
condemnation to the industry and we 
may be exceedingly grateful for the 
great awakening that has come in the 
principles in this industry, for the untir- 
ing effort in the promotion of a higher 
integrity by those who have labored in 
that direction. Within the past few 
years very commendable steps have been 
taken to become properly informed even 
at this late day to guide us into a bet- 
ter understanding along scientific lines. 
One of the greatest problems for the 
health and comfort of humanity is the 
heating and ventilating of the home, in 
which the human race spends the great- 
est part of its time. 

The warm air question of heating has 
been more neglected than any other 
phase of home building. The time is at 
hand when it shall receive the most 
careful scrutiny of the home builder. 
This is evident in the fact that the uni- 
versities of this nation have taken an 
active interest in the effort made by the 
research work conducted by the National 
Heating and Ventilation Association and 
they have also interested themselves in 
the building of better homes. Those who 
have an interest in the safe guarding of 
the health of the nation are demanding 
more scientific conditions on the subject 
of health. 


Educational Propaganda. 


Thus we find that the problems which 
have come to our attention of late are 
most serious and the sober attention of 
the manufacturer of the warm air heat- 
ing industry, is required. The much 
neglected work of educational propa- 
ganda must now be taken up in an active 
way, in order that the public may be 
truthfully and earnestly advised as to 
the merits of warm air heating. 

Community of Interesis. 


Thus our relations are interwoven so 
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intricately that there can be no separa- 
tion between the manufacturer, retailer 
and the consumer. Each of these must 
perform an Honest service; each must 
have honest intentions and their aims and 
purposes must be free from unscrupulous 
advantages and their integrity must be 
of the highest, each of them must be 
alike for a standard that will establish 
the greatest good for all concerned. 

The Industry Has Made Much Progress. 

The present industry has accomplished 
by leaps and bounds a better trade condi- 
tion and it will mark the progress along 
the lines which I have outlined and the 
day of the cheap unscrupulous builder 
and merchandise agent who has nothing 
but the immediate present and his sel- 
fish gain will pass out of existence as 
a suicide, by his own acts brings sure 
destruction to himself. If it were not 
for the unscrupulousness of the nimble 
tongue of the evil promotion agent we 
would progress much more rapidly. 

I trust, therefore, that all of us will 
strive earnestly toward the end that we 
shall lead this industry in the highest 
realm of usefulness by rendering honest 
service all along the line. 

This, my friends, is the standard of 
trade relations to which we should as- 
pire. 


Everyone in attendance at the 
sessions of the Western Warm Air 
Furnace and Supply Association re- 
ceived full value for the time spent 
—not only in instruction, but in 
friendships renewed and strength- 
ened. 

The next meeting place of the 
Western Warm Air Furnace and 
Supply Association will probably be 
Chicago, and the date is likely to be 
some time in December. Both place 
and date of meeting are left to the 
decision of the President and Board 
of Directors. 





Gilt Edge-ings Is Changed 
to Newspaper Form. 

In pursuance of its policy to aid 
its dealers in every reasonable way 
to increase their sales, R. J. Schwab 
and Sons Company, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, has changed its little 
magazine known as “Gilt Edge- 
Ings” to newspaper form. 

The first number of the new 


form, dated April-May, 1922, is re- 
plete with advertising helps and 
selling suggestions to dealers in 
Gilt-Edge warm air heaters. 

One of the interesting items in 
this number is the offer of a series 
of cash prizes for the best letters 
telling of Gilt Edge furnaces in use 
a long time. 

The Gilt Edge advertising de- 
partment is preparing literature and 
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advertising display matter to be 
furnished Gilt Edge dealers for the 
purpose of featuring and advertis- 
ing this prize letter-writing contest, 
which closes June 30th. 





Announces Turton Heating 
System to the Trade. 

An entirely new design of a 
warm-air heating system will be 
ready for the public in a very short 
time. A double page illustrated ad 
will appear in the next. issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArp- 
WARE Recorp. Don’t miss it as 
we believe it will contain many 





The Furnace with the Fins. 


points of interest to dealers and 
heating men. 

The new construction will be 
known as the Turton Heating Sys- 
tem, or The Furnace With the Fins. 
The latter phrase has been arranged 
into a copyrighted design to be used 
as a trade-mark. 

The Turton Heating System was 
designed by George W. Turton, 
who has been very active in warm- 
air heating developments during the 
past ten years, more especially in 
the new science—Pipeless Heating. 
He has devoted years to study, 
testing and experimenting with 
pipeless installations, and has col- 
jected more data and made more 
successful installations, perhaps, 
than any other man since the in- 
vention of the pipeless method. 
Long ago he was convinced, and 
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advised several manufacturers, 
that they were not constructing 


warm air heaters so that they could 
function to the best advantage in 
harmony with nature’s laws govern- 
ing them; and that this improper 
construction was causing unneces- 
sary inconvenience, unnecessary 
fuel consumption, and unnecessary 
general deficient results. 

With but a few exceptions, pipe- 
less heaters of today are practical- 
ly the same design as the original. 
The general tendency has been to 
see how cheaply they could be con- 
structed. Whether that was good 
logic or operated to the benefit of 
manufacturer and dealer, we shall 
not discuss in this article. 

Mr. Turton takes the opposite 
view, and has designed a_ heating 
system with radical changes from 
common practice, yet he is prepared 
to show that every feature _em- 
bodied will operate with the least 
resistance to governing laws. He 
has not attempted to see how cheap- 
ly he could construct a heater, but 
has endeavored to make as many 
labor-saving improvements as pos- 
sible, and to see just how well it 
could be made in quality, service, 
and efficiency, believing that to be 
the foundation of economy. 

The Turton Heating System is 
constructed of all cast iron and the 
designer claims fifteen points of im- 
provement and superiority over the 
usual construction. It is built to 
be installed as either a pipe or pipe- 
less system with no changes what- 
ever except in the casing. 

Sufficient evaporation of water to 
produce about 50 degrees relative 
humidity is now pretty generally 
recognized as necessary for good 
health and comfort. Mr. Turton 
says his heating system will evap- 
orate a gallon per hour with the 
usual winter fire. Humidifier is 
adjustable to any amount desired. 

Another departure from usual 
practice is the desire to have dealer 
agencies limited to one to a county 
and this-one to be thoroughly com- 
petent to make either pipe or pipe- 
less installations. Expert assist- 
ance on pipeless will be given when- 
ever necessary. 
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Mr. Turton says it is possible to 
prevent good results from the best 
heater made, by improper installa- 
tion; but that The Furnace With 
the Fins, correctly installed, is a 
powerful, internal combustion, air- 
cooled, super-heating machine. It 
will be built and marketed by the 
Turton Furnace Company, division 
of the Enterprise Foundry Com- 
pany, at Belleville, [linois. 





Showing Goods Is Necessary 
to Selling Them. 


A large department 
made a study of the relative im- 
smell, 


store has 


portance of sight, sound, 
touch, and taste, in the completion 
of a sale. 

It found that 87 per cent of sales 
are made by the attraction of sight 
—~-goods on display in the windows, 
and 


on counters, in show 


which attention 


cases, 
those to is called 
by demonstrations. 

Seven per cent of all sales are 
made by the attraction of sound, 
3.5 per cent by the attraction of 
smell, 1.5 per cent by the attraction 
of touch, and 1 per cent by the at- 
traction of taste. 

These figures demonstrate clear- 
ly that considerable attention should 
be concentrated on the arrange- 
ment of attractive displays, adver- 
tising and the like, including the in- 
struction of employes in the best 
way of showing goods. 


Advertising Standardizes Goods 
and Maintains Quality. 


When the manufacturer begins 
to advertise, he exploits certain defi- 
nite goods of uniform and stand- 
ard quality, says L. D. H. Weld in 
Printers’ Ink. Instead of having 
his factgry struggle with hundreds 
ef different orders, no two of which 
are exactly alike, it becomes possi- 
ble to have his factory work con- 
tinuously on certain definite quali- 
ties or styles, which can be turned 
out in large quantities. 

The advantages both to the man- 
ufacturer and to the consuming 
public are obvious. 

The standardization of quality in 
itself is a benefit to consumers. 
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The buyer of an advertised arti- 
cle knows what he is getting; he 
can be sure that it is as nearly like 
his previous purchase of the same 
brand as it is humanly possible to 
make it. 

Through the purchase of adver- 
tised articles of standard quality, 
the consumer’s judgment and taste 
are developed. 

He has standards to go by, and 
he is more discriminating in his se- 
lection. 

But standardization is only one 
feature of the effect of advertising 
on quality. It is not necessary to 
argue that advertising has raised the 
quality of goods all along the line- 
not only of the advertised commod- 
ity, but also of the unadvertised. 

There may be, and undoubtedly 
are, unadvertised goods that are 
equal in quality to the advertised 
brands ; but the chances are that the 
high standard of quality of such un- 
advertised articles has been attained 
in an effort to reach or to surpass 
the standard set by the advertised 
articles. 

Furthermore, the consumer takes 
a chance in buying the unadver- 
tised article, and even if it turns 
out to be of superior quality, rela- 
tively few consumers make the dis- 


covery. 








Dealer Should Pay Himself a 
Salary and Live Within It. 


To insure accurate cost-account- 
ing, the dealer should pay himself 
an adequate salary and limit his liv- 
ing expense to this amount. 

Any other way of drawing mon- 
ey from his business is illogical and 
misleading. 

The fact that this is not general- 
ly done leads to much confusion. 

Many retailers do not even make 
a debit entry of the goods they and 
their families take from their own 
store; and it is the rarest thing to 
find a retailer settling his account 
with cash in the same way that he 
requires the other employees of his 
business to settle for their pur- 
chases. 








A good deal of white paper helps 
people to notice an idea. 
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BLAZING FLANGES AND 
COPPER PIPES. 


By O. W. Kothe, Principal St. 
Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Written especially for 
American Artisan and Hardware 
Record. 

About the next feature of inter- 
est to the coppersmith is to make 
flanges and braze them on pipes. 


edges worked over further into a 
right angle position by means of a 
stretching hammer as at E. 

This prepares the flange for 
brazing to the pipe and, of course, 
the workman must see that it is 
perfectly true and round. 

In brazing to prevent the spelter 
and borax from running through, 
a bed of clay is wrapped around 
the lower edge as in sketch F. 


Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith. 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 
News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


In that case, by placing 2 boards 
as in sketch G Figure 9, the flame 
will be more confined to the spot 
desired and will braze more easily. 

Observe the boards placed in a 
right angle position cause the heat 
waves to rebound, and in that way, 
prevent cold air currents from 
tempering with the blazing. 

Another piece of work that is of 
interest and of common occurrence 
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BRAZING JOINT 
IN HEAVY PIPE, 
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COPPER PIPE, 


BRAZING BRASS NIPPLE, 
TO COPPER PIPE. 
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DE-TAILS FOR BRAZING 
COPPER FLANGES AND 
SPLICING PIPE, * 











RING FILLED WITH 
CHARCOAL FOR BRAZING 
JOINT IN HEAVY PIPE 














At A of figure 9 we show a sec- 
tional drawing of how the flange 
fits to the pipe and the radius repre- 
sented by R and r for describing 
the pattern B. 

The turn down flange must be 
allowed on the inside of the small 
diameter indicated by r. 

About the first step to start 
flanging is shown by sketch C, 
where with a flanging hammer the 
edges work down, then as at D the 
















Brazing Flanges and Copper Pipes. 


A torch is set on the bottom and 
the clay is heated with the flange 
from the bottom side, and when 
this is thoroughly hot the torch is 
blown over the top, so as to insure 
a good flow of spelter into the 
joint. 

Sometimes the gas torch is not 
large enough, or the weather con- 
ditions do not work in harmony, 
and it makes it difficult to braze a 
flange. 


to the coppersmith is making pipe 
splices. 

This can be done in a number of 
ways, as some prefer to stretch the 
outer pipe and insert the pipe in 
the offset as in sketch M. 

Other workmen prefer to draw 
in the pipe to go on the inside and 
stretch the outside a trifle, as at M. 

Still other workmen prefer to 
place a coupling around both sides 
as in sketch O, Figufe Io. 
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This latter is no doubt the best, 
although there is no objection to 
the other when properly 
worked. 

A flange is bent out of the top of 
either of these methods to form a 
ledge for placing the borax and 
spelter and enabling -a better flow 
into the seam. 


ones 


At times where the spelter flows 
away, it is best to place a small 
ledge of clay as in sketch P. 

Then with a torch first heat the 
lower portion as in the first posi- 
tion and after that shift it to the 
upper ledge and heat the borax and 
spelter and cause a flow. 

Where pipe is quite heavy, it 
takes an intense heat to heat the 
metal and braze the joints, but it 
is easier to do that than on lighter 
metal, since a person is not so apt 
to burn a hole. 

However, where large pipes of 
heavy construction are met with, 
then often an auxiliary heater as at 
R may be arranged. 

A pipe clamp as at Q is made 
and on which flat plates are placed. 

Over this a ring is set and is 
filled with charcoal. 

The charcoal is helped along by 
means of the torch so that by 
means of the charcoal and the torch, 
a flow of spelter and a well brazed 
joint are secured. 

All this requires considerable 
more looking after and attention 
than a person can tell in words. 

It takes real experience and sev- 
eral mistakes to enter before a per- 
son can appreciate the necessity of 
careful and sure workmanship. 

The matter of brazing brass 
nipples to copper pipes, is not an 
easy task, since the brass nipples 
often melt as easily as the spelter 
does. 

To overcome this, the brass nip- 
ple part is covered with clay as 
shown in sketch S. 

This clay sort of protects the 
brass on the lower side. 

A torch is first placed in position 
t to heat the clay and the pipe, 
after which the torch is shifted to 
position 2 and the edges brazed, 
causing the spelter to flow. 
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Even though the top edge of the 
nipples becomes burnt, enough will 
adhere to the copper pipes, and as 
the spelter flows in the joint, a se- 
cure seam will be made. 

But if the nipple is to be placed 
on the inside of the copper pipe, as 
is generally the case, then a little 
more difficulty may be met with in 
placing the clay. 

Sometimes, it is necessary to fill 
the inside of nipple with clay as 
well as work it around above the 
ledge of copper pipe. 

Otherwise, the treatment 
shown may be applied. 


here 
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Where brazed with the forge, 
then, extreme care must be taken 
in order not to melt the brass nip- 
ple, since the bottom of the pipe 
will become heated before the top, 
and in such cases it is often well 
to play the torch flame on top of the 
pipe. 

This will average up the heat and 
cause the spelter to flow from the 
top downward. 

At best, it is a ticklish job and 
requires some experience to know 
the color just before the spelter be- 
gins to flow, in order to prevent 


melting. 


Annual Meeting of the Indiana Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association Is Big Success. 


Deep Interest Is Taken by Members Who Attend the 
Sessions and Exchange Plans for Trade Betterment. 


DJUSTMENTS of _ bitter 
strifes between employers 
and employes in the sheet metal 


trade of Indiana is the accomplish- 
ment brought about by the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Indiana, whose third annual meet- 
ing was held May 15th in Hotel 
Severin, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
This was briefly indicated in the 
annual address of President Joseph 
C.- Gardner, which is herewith re- 


produced : 
Report of President Joseph C: Gard- 
ner. 

After another busy year, we are as- 
sembled to transact the business of the 
association. According to our constitu- 
tion and by-laws the annual state conven- 
tion should have been held last February, 
but on account of the National As- 
sociation meeting in this city this month, 
it was decided by your officers and direc- 
tors to have only a business session the 
Monday previous to the meeting of the 
National Association, so that the mem- 
bers could attend both meetings while 
in the city. 

Labor Troubles Have Been Adjusted. 

At the time of last year’s convention 
nearly every member of our organization 
had labor troubles ahead of them and 
before the difficulty was settled there 
were several bitter strifes between em- 
ployers and employes, but after several 
weeks of idleness in various localities the 
trouble was finally adjusted by each 
party granting concessions. 

So far this year labor troubles have 
occurred in only a few cities of the 
United States, and we expect harmony 
and peace between employers and em- 
ployes during the present year. 

Care in Estimating Work. 


As our National President, Arthur P. 


Lamneck, well said, the building trade 
was the first to recover from the slump 
of the past year, which was surely a 
year of trials and losses for a great 
many of us. But from present indica- 
tions we have a very prosperous business 
year before us and if we are careful in 
estimating on work and giving credit, the 














Joseph C. Gardner, Re-elected 
President. 


year should show on our ledgers a larger 
margin of gain than that of 1921. 
Composition Roofing. 

A hard proposition for the sheet metal 
contractors to cope against is composi- 
tion roofing, for nearly everywhere you 
look you see composition roofing on 
buildings and in a great many cases the 
same material is even used for gutter- 
ing in place of sheet metal. 
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Apprentice System. 

The apprentice system is another very 
complex proposition and we = are no 
nearer a solution than we were a year 
ago; it seems the only solution will be 
vocational training schools and it be- 
hooves every sheet metal contractor to 
place his shoulder against the wheel and 
help boost the excellent proposition. 

At a meeting of your officers and di- 
rectors held at Lafayette, Indiana, it was 
unanimously decided to request each 
member to pay an extra assessment of 
$2.50 for the past year as the treasury 
was nearly depleted, and I wish to thank 
the members for their hearty cooperation 
and promptness in responding. 

Efforts were made either through the 
mail or by visits to secure new members 
for our organization, and your presi- 
dent is greatly disappointed that the gain 





Charles L. Gatz, Second Vice- 
President. 


was so slight during the year. Generally 
only promises were received. However, 
there were a few exceptions and I point 
with pride te Marion, Indiana, where 
100 per cent of the local sheet metal con- 
tractors joined. 

Compensation for Secretary. 

There are two important items that 
should receive very careful considera- 
tion, first that the secretary receive com- 
pensation in proportion with the work re- 
quired of him, second that the yearly 
dues be increased so that your officers 
may have enouch funds to properly car- 
ry on the functions of the association. 

As you are looking forward to hav- 
ing instructive meetings and enjoyable 
times during the next few days at the 
National Convention and Exposition, I 
hope your anticipations may be realized, 
as every effort was made by committees 
to have the great undertaking one grand 
success. 

We have the various committees to 
thank for the arrangements of the com- 
ing National Convention and Exposition, 
for the program; Mr. Ralph R. Reeder 
for the arrangement of the exhibit dis- 
play, Mr. Joseph E. Mattingly; but we 
must not overlook the mainstay or war- 
horse of the convention and exposition, 
Mr. E. W. Norman. For him too much 
cannot be said, as he was on the job 
day and night, even attending various 
state conventions, hoosting “No Mean 
City” Convention and Exposition wher- 
ever possible; a letter should be sent to 
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his employers, Merchant and Evans 
Company, thanking them for granting 
Mr. Norman the privilege of helping 
arrange the events. 


Gives Thanks for Assistance. 

As reports of the secretary, treasurer 
and various committees appointed at last 
year’s convention will be submitted to 
you, I will close my address, but before 
doing so I desire to thank each and every 
one for their assistance during the past 
year. 

Owing to the fact that the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Annual Convention 
was held the same week in Indian- 
apolis, the sessions of the State As- 
sociation were purposely curtailed 
in order that the members might 
have more time to receive and en- 
tertain visiting delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention. 

The officers elected to administer 
the affairs of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Indiana for 
the ensuing term are as follows: 

President: JosEPH C. GARDNER, 
Indianapolis, re-elected ; 

First Vice-President: A. W. 
Duprey, Terre Haute, re-elected ; 

Second Vice-President : CHARLES 
re-elected. 
Lestie Breacu, 


GAtz, Gary, 
Secretary : Rich- 
mond ; 
Treasurer: J. D. 
lvansville. 
Directors: A. P.  Scumirtr, 
Evansville; C. R. OBpeRHOLTZER, 
Angola; W. F. StocKFrorp, South 
Bend; Jon C. Kreipt, Fort Wayne; 
and JouNn BALKEMA, Lafayette. 
The next convention of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of 
of Indiana will be held in Febru- 
ary, 1923, at Terre Haute, Indiana. 


(ORTMEYER, 





Speco Spokesman Makes 
Its Appearance. 

With a timeliness which is char- 
range of 
Chemicals 
Illinois, 


acteristic of its whole 
service, the Special 
Company, Highland Park, 
has just published a little four- 
page paper, called “The Speco 
Spokesman.” 

The purpose of this publication 
is to acquaint the craftsman with 
the latest improvements in the sci- 
ence of soldering and to suggest 
opportunities of trade development 
along this line. 


The first number of “The Speco 
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Spokesman” points out in a gener- 


al way work which chemistry is do- 
ing for soldering and declares that 
as chemists get in closer and closer 
touch with the practical men they 
are going to do more and more for 
the improvement of soldering. 

Of special timeliness is the little 
article in this first number of “The 





Speco Radio Soldering Outfit Contains 
Special Chemicals and Tools, With 
Complete Directions for Radio 
Soldering. 


Speco Spokesman” on Speco Radio 


Soldering. Brief instructions are 
given for this class of soldering. 

A highly instructive article writ- 
ten in plain language by the noted 
chemist and president of the Spe- 
cial Chemicals Company, Carl 
Pfanstiehl, tells just what happens 
in soldering from a chemical and 
physical point of view. 

This explanation is worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to any sheet metal 
worker who wishes to become pro- 
ficient in his trade. 


Take an Active Interest in 
Your Community. 


What do you contribute to your 
community that will help to make it 
a desirable place in which to live? 

To what extent do you help to 
make and keep it clean, tidy and 
attractive and do you coéperate with 
your neighbors in every movement 
that has for its purpose, the better- 
ment of neighborhood conditions ? 

Get in touch with the spirit of 
the times and do your part in mak- 
ing your community a better place 
to live in this year than it was last. 
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Convention of National Association of Sheet Metal 


Contractors Approves the Warm Air Furnace 


Code. 


Instructive Addresses on Matters of First Importance to the Trade 
Make the Annual Meeting of Great Value to the Delegates. 


OMING from every part of 
C the United States and from 
several provinces of Canada, the 
delegates and visitors to the eight- 
eenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, held May 16, 17, 18, 
and 19, 1922, in Hotel Severin, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, were truly rep- 


John A. Pierpont, Newly Elected President. 


resentative of the best thought and 
craftsmanship of the great sheet 
metal industry. 

Tuesday, May 16, 1922. 

The Convention was called to or- 
cer by Joseph C. Garner, President 
of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Indiana, who asked the 
assembly to arise and join in the 
singing of the national anthem, 
“America.” 

After an address of welcome by 
the Reverend Mr. Rainer, to which 
appropriate response was made by 
the National President A. P. Lam- 
neck, presentation of a tinners’ mal- 
let was made to the National Presi- 
dent. 





Then the following committees 
were appointed for the work of the 
Convention : 

Resolutions—R. E. 
son City, lowa; W. J. Keist, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; H. A. Daniel, 
Newburgh, New York; Charles E. 
Coberth, Washington, D. C.; Otto 
I. Scheske, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Pauley, Ma- 


Auditing (Journal) —W. G. 
Huettner, Indiana; Art 
Smith, Dayton, Ohio; George E. 
Snyder, Columbus, Ohio. 


Gary, 


Auditing (Secretary's and Treas- 
urer’'s Reports)—Frank T. Reuter, 
Kankakee, Illinois; A. P. Schmidt, 
Evansville, Indiana; Pohl, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


John 


Tuesday afternoon’s session began 
with an address by Judge Charles 
J. Orbison of Indianapolis, on 
“Business Man’s Opportunity,” the 
main features of which are as fol- 
lows: 


Extracts from Address by Judge 
Charles J. Orbison. 


The business man is the sheet anchor 
of stability, conservatism and _ intelli- 


gence in Government. He is a barometer 
of prosperity and the cornerstone of in- 
dustry. 

The business man, héwever, as a gen- 
eral rule, has not measured up to his 
responsibility nor accepted the opportu- 
nities offered to him by reason of his po- 
sition in society. He has to a greater or 


less extent been a very selfish individual, 
living only in the realm of his own par- 
ticular business and getting what he con- 
sidered belonged to him while the get- 
ting was good. 


le has not at all times 





R. J. Braley, Honorary Member for Life. 


been interested in the general conditions 
of business nor in matters of National 
concern, which should have occupied 
some of his attention. He has been quite 
provincial and has permitted other 
classes to outstrip him in the perform- 
ance of quasi-public and public enter- 
prises. 
Conditions of Prosperity. 

Prosperity will come to the individual 
business man as prosperity visits indus- 
try generally and a real prosperity for 
industry generally depends upon the safe, 
sane and economic administration of the 
affairs of Government. 

Price-Cutting Is Harmful. 

To excel in the character of the prod- 
uct—to make the business house more 
attractive, to appeal to the zxsthetic taste 
of the public—these are laudable ambi- 
tions on the part of the producer or 
salesman and competition is a spur for 
the business man doing his best. But 
when he proceeds to cut the prices of 
his merchandise or wares below the point 
where a legitimate profit can be made in 
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order to destroy his competitor, he is 
a charlatan and not a legitimate business 
man. 
Co-operation Creates Confidence. 

The business man can learn a lesson 
from organized labor. It proceeds upon 
the theory of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. You can not organize 
to regulate and control prices. But the 
business man can organize for the pur- 
pose of co-operating in creating higher 
business standards, in preventing the 
causes for business depression, and in 
establishing and building safer credit 
systems. Co-operation creates a better 
understanding among all business and 
creates confidence which is the basic 
stone of business prosperity. 

Honest Advertising. 

Advertising methods are the business 
arteries in the world of trade. But every 
questionable and dishonest artifice in ad- 
vertising is a cord tied around the artery 
stopping the flow of trade. Truth in the 
written word is as necessary as truth in 
the spoken word. The business man 
should, therefore, be an exponent of the 
truth in advertising movement and he 
should be an active factor in its devel- 
opment. 

Pessimism Produces Nothing. 

Business also needs to come out of 
the cellar and business men should watch 
the sunrise of a new day. Pessimism 
never built a city or started a wheel. 
Diogenes never found an honest man al- 
though the world was full of them. 
Business needs less anchors and more 
sails. It must have faith—faith in our 
boundless resources, faith in the stability 
of the government, faith in the needs and 
demands of our own teeming millions 
and needs and demands of the world 
around. 

Patriotism Essential to Business. 


Finally, the business man should be 
the greatest patriot of the ages. His own 
selfish interests, his hopes to carry on 
for prosperity, his interest in his fel- 
lows—all combine to make it necessary 
for him to give the best that is in him 
to conserve our institutions, to preserve 
our flag, and to protect our government 
from the enemies that are within our 
borders. He must be a student of the 
problems of unrest. He must be an ac- 
tive stock holder in the greatest corpora- 
tion on earth by voting when the oppor- 
tunity offers. He must stand for the en- 
forcement of law. 

And so, business men, gird on your 
armor, and in truth, faith and courage, 
accept the opportunity that is offered 
you for service. 


At the conclusion of Judge Orbi- 
son’s speech, National President, A. 
P. Lamneck, delivered his annual 
address to the convention, in which 
he gave a comprehensive and en- 
couraging review of the trade in 
general. 

The full text of his address is 
herewith reproduced: 

Report of President A. P. Lamneck. 


Our Association has passed another 
milestone in its history, and we can safe- 
ly say that the year just closed has been 
a satisfactory one for our organization. 
Our reports will no doubt show member- 
ship increases, but our real growth has 
been in the fact that our membership has 


begun to realize that as an Association 
we are able to give to our members 
something of real value. 

Visitation, 

Your President has done considerable 
traveling this year in the interests of our 
craft. Visits were made to St. Louis, 
Mo., Jackson, Mich., Reading, Pa., 
Washington, D. C., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Springfield, Ohio, and other cities, and 
at each place, in my humble way, I tried 
to spread Association gospel. The above 
visits, together with the system of var- 
ious locals visiting each other, has done 
a great deal of good and should be con- 
tinued as much as possible for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Mr. J. H. Hussie, George Harms and 
myself went to Jackson, -Mich., for the 
purpose of getting the Michigan State 
Association to join the National Associa- 
tion. We were not successful in our 
mission, but I sincerely believe the Michi- 
gan boys are ready and willing to join 
after proper arrangements can be made, 
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and I feel that our time and efforts were 

well spent, and will show results in due 

time. Every effort should be made to 

get the Michigan boys in this year. 
Suggestions. 

After three years’ servicé as your 
President, I find quite a few discourag- 
ing things which we should strive to 
eliminate. I will enumerate a few of the 
things I mean: 

(1) Our membership is not half what 
it should be. 

(2) We do not have a consistent plan 
of increasing our membership. 

(3) We do comparatively nothing for 
our individual members, and those locals 
which lack leadership. 

(4) We lack a method of convinc- 
ing members of the value of association 
work. 

I suggest a few remedies which we 
might adopt. If these are impracticabie 
or inadvisable, we could use others. 

(1) We should have a professional or- 
ganizer or some system whereby the or- 
ganization work could and would be 
taken care of by State Associations. 

(2) This work should be separate, and 
apart from the work done by the Sec- 
retary and Editor of the Journal. 

(3) We should write all liability and 
fire insurance for our members. Same 
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should be placed in mutual companies. 
This would save all our members from 
30% to 40% in their premiums, and at 
the same time would give us revenue to 
do other work with. 

(4) A program of work should be out- 
lined for our locals and some one should 
see that it is carried out. There are 
other things that we could do, but I 
only mention the above to give you my 
idea. 

Opportunity for More Business. 


I want to call the attention of all the 
Roofing Contractors to the new copper 
roofing which the Anaconda Copper Co. 
is exhibiting here for the first time. If 
this roofing is what is claimed for it, and 
the price is not prohibitive, it will mean 
a great volume of business for the Roof- 
ing Contractors, and I urge all present to 
investigate it thoroughly before the Con- 
vention is over, so that you may be post- 
ed on its merits when you leave here. 


Furnace Code. 


The Furnace Committee at this Con- 
vention will report on the Furnace Code 
that was adopted at Cleveland, by the 
National Warm Air Heating & Ventilat- 
ing Association. We also will no doubt 
adopt it and after this is done, it will 
be of no use unless we devise some means 
of compelling its use. I consider this 
code, if used, one of the greatest steps 
for progress that the furnace industry 
have ever made. 

Business Outlook. 


I am happy to say that business con- 
ditions in our industry have improved 
greatly since our last convention, Ac- 
cording to the best information, we have 
passed through about fifty per cent of 
our readjustment, and the balance will 
be spread over a period of about twenty- 
five years. 

Past history shows that after every 
great war, a period of twenty-five years 
usually followed in which there was a 
constantly declininE market, and since 
the first two years shows a fifty per cent 
readjustment on commodities, we should 
have a very smali change from year to 
year over the balance. This condition 
should assure us on buying, and we 
should not hesitate to buy any sheet 
metal supplies for our needs at least six 
months in advance. 


Legislation. 


The Furnace Code, which you will 
hear a great deal of before the conven- 
tion is over, is, as I said before, one of 
the most progressive steps taken in the 
furnace business in its history. Let»us 
take advantage of this document and see 
what we realize on this investment to the 
fullest. The Legislative Committee or 
a special committee appointed for that 
purpose, should see to it that this code. 
or a modified form of it, to meet local 
conditions, should be presented to the 
legislative branch of every city or town 
where there is any regulation on home 
construction, and every effort made to 
have the code adopted as a part of the 
building laws. When this is done it will 
do more to elevate the furnace business 
than anything that can be done other- 
wise. I hope that all members here will 
realize the importance-of this work and 
assist in every possible way to accom- 
plish the things we are striving for. 

A Sign of the Times. 


I feel it my duty to call to the atten- 
tion of the Sheet Metal contractors of 
the United States the tendency of fur- 
nace manufacturers to establish retail 
selling branches in all large centers of 
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population, Most manufacturers are nat- 
urally inclined to do business with legiti- 
mate dealers, but because of the policy 
of their competitors, are compelled, as 
they see it, to install direct. Why is this 
condition developing? Because the fur- 
nace dealer is not aggressive enough. He 
has no set policy of selling or installing. 
He simply drifts along and takes things 
as they come. What can be done to off- 
set this? 

(1) Specialize on the furnace business 
or quit it entirely. 

(2) Use same aggressive methods of 
selling that the manufacturers are using. 

(3) Adopt a credit plan so that you 
can give credit to a purchaser if neces- 
sary. 

(4) Never install a furnace that will 
not give satisfactory service. 

(5) No matter what it costs, always 
retain the good will of the purchaser. 

If the above is followed, no manu fac- 
turer can come to your city and take this 
business from you. 

If you do not work out some system 
to offset the methods of manufacturers, 
there will be very little business left for 
the dealer in the large cities. 

I want to thank the trade press, all the 
officers and members of the association 
who assisted in any way to make my 
administration a success. I want to thank 
the committee members and particularly 
the chairmen for their efficient and loyal 
work. 

The Indiana Auxiliary, particularly 
E. W. Norman, Chairman, the Indian- 
apolis Local; J. E. Mattingly, director 
of Exhibits in charge of the Model Sheet 
Metal Shop; and J. B. Gardner, Presi- 
dent of Indianapolis Local, and their co- 
workers, deserve the most sincere thanks 
for their part in this work, and we shall 
ever remember them for making this the 
greatest convention we have ever had. 


The report of the National Treas- 
urer, Julius Gerock, disclosed a sat- 
isfactory condition of the financial 
affairs of the Association. 

That the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors has reached 
a point in numbers, influence and 
activity where it can be truly said 
that it represents one of the great- 
est industries of our country, was 
the reassuring conglusion reached 
by Secretary Edwin L. Seabrook 
in his annual report to the Conven- 
tion, a synopsis of which is here- 
with given: 

Synopsis of Report of Secretary 

Edwin L. Seabrook. 


The year just closed can be counted 
for our Association a success in every 
respect. It began with what may truly 
be termed a great convention in Pitts- 
burgh. The enthusiasm and the werk 
planned there have been maintained 
throughout the year. Business has not 
been good during the past months and 
industrial depressions have their effect 
on trade organizations and their activi- 
ties. Despite the industrial depression 
during the past eleven months, our As- 
sociation has made commendable prog- 
ress in every department of its work. 
Its membership has increased and while 
there have naturally been losses, due 
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largely to business conditions, the gains 
have far exceeded these losses. Com- 
pared with the membership standing of 
many other trade organizations during 
these times, the membership may well 
congratulate itself in being able to show 
a substantial increase rather than a de- 
crease. 
Finances in Good Condition. 

The finances of the Association have 
also kept pace with its membership in- 
crease, its receipts are larger, and while 
it has expended more money than last 
year, its net assets show a good increase. 
In making comparisons with last year it 
must be borne in mind that the figures 
for this year are for the eleven. months 
only. Ordinarily the fiscal year closes 
May Ist, but on account of this con- 
vention being held one month earlier it 
was necessary to close our books on the 
last day of April 

New State Associations. 

During the year four State Associa- 

tions were organized. These are North 
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Carolina, New Jersey, New York, Okla- 
homa. All the work of securing the 
sentiment of the trade in these states re- 
garding organizing, arousing interest in 
the movement and calling the convention 
to form the State Association was done 
from National headquarters. I attended 
the organizing conventions in North 
Carolina, New York and New Jersey. 
Owing to the distance from Philadelphia, 
John R. Hussie, of Omaha, was dele- 
gated to represent the National Associa- 
tion and assist in organizing the Okla- 
homa State Association at Oklahoma 
City. The suggestion for organizing 
Oklahoma came from W. A. Conkling, 
secretary of the Tulsa local. 
Visitation. 

The plan of local visitation inaugu- 
rated at the Peoria convention in 1920 
was most successfully carried out dur- 
ing the year. These visitations were ar- 
ranged by National headquarters and 
visitations were changed from last year. 
In some instances it has been: possible to 
enlarge these visitations by including 
more than two locals and hold what may 
be termed a district conference. Two 
of these were held during the winter, one 
at Peoria and the other at Springfield, 
Ill. It is hoped that within the next 
year or two these district meetings may 
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be enlarged in numbers and scope and 
become a permanent feature. 
Salesmen’s Auxiliaries. 

The Salesmen’s Auxiliaries connected 
with the various state associations de- 
serve much commendation for their ac- 
tivities. These Auxiliaries are becoming 
permanent features of the State Asso- 
ciations and are bound to increase in 
influence and numbers. During the year 
Auxiliaries have been organized in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New England. Un- 
questionably the meeting in a fraternal 
spirit of sheet metal contractor and 
salesman is bound to solve one of the 
trade practices that have irritated in the 
past. 

General Condition. 

From the foregoing it must be appar- 
ent that the general condition of the 
National Association, which, of course. 
includes the local and state associations, 
is excellent. It has reached a point in 
numbers, influence and activity where it 
can be truly said that it represents one 
of the great industries of our country. 
The outlook for the future is most en- 
couraging. The membership is united, 
harmonious and more active than ever. 

I wish to express my appreciation for 
the assistance given by our National 
President, Arthur P. Lammack, the other 
officers and directors, state and local sec- 
retaries, together with many of the mem- 
bers. Space forbids making special men- 
tion of a long list of those who have as- 
sisted and encouraged during the year. 


Seventeen Years of Progress. 

Thus closes the seventeenth year of the 
National Association. Sixteen years ago 
it met in this city. Then a few locals, 
not a single state association, scattered 
membership, a hand full of delegates and 
some exhibits in private hotel rooms. 
Compare this with what you see here 
today: scores of locals, fourteen state 
associations, a nation-wide membership, 
an exhibition of sheet metal products 
covering an acre of space. In this you 
have the answer of the sturdy progress 
in the seventeen years and the incentive 
for the future. 

Tuesday evening at 8:00 o’clock 
the delegates and visitors attended 
the Exhibitors’ Frolic by the In- 
diana Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s Aux- 
iliary at Exhibit Hall in the Cadle 
Auditorium, corner Ohio and New 
Jersey Streets. 

Wednesday, May 17, 1922. 

The report of the committee on 
“Trade Relations and Policy,’’ was 
read at the opening of Wednesday 
morning’s session by the chairman 
of that committee, Edwin L. Sea- 
brook, a synopsis of which is here- 
with printed : 


Synopsis of Report Trade Relations 
and Policy Committee. 


From the information that comes to 
your committee there appears to be 
plenty of direct selling to the consumer 
in the sheet metal industry by some 
sources of supplies. In making this 
statement your committee does not mean 
to include certain supplies that are neces- 
sary in the manufacture of articles, or 
where sheet metal mechanics are contin- 
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uously employed by such consumer, but 
those sales which are made direct to the 
consumer and which ought to pass 
through the sheet metal contractor. 


Opposed to Direct Selling to Consumer. 


There has been more agitation on this 
subject by our membership than in pre- 
vious years. This may be due to the 
fact that the membership is increasing, 
state associations organized and _ state 
gatherings held, all of which have given 
the membership a greater opportunity 
for exchange of views and expression 
of opinion on this important subject. 


‘However just our case may be from 
the ethics of business and square treat- 
ment, the law is entirely on the side of 
the source of supplies when it comes to 
making very much of a fuss about it. 
Individually you can do as you please, 
but you can not collectively agree to do 
what you know every one believes he 
ought to do or be willing to do. 

Better Understanding Is Coming. 


While direct sales may still be made 
there may be just cause for complaint, 
there are several conditions that are fav- 
orable to the sheet metal contractor. In 
the first place the membership is in- 
creasing, state associations are being or- 
ganized, and this brings together in the 
state conventions a large number of mem- 
bers, salesmen and representatives of 
manufacturers. This gives an opportu- 
nity. for a very frank expression on the 
part of the sheet metal contractor. the 
salesmen can catch the collective view- 
point and carry it back to his house. It 
makes a great deal of difference wheth- 
er the individual protests as such, or 
whether it is done collectively and nu- 
merously through the state conventions. 

Influence of Salesmen’s Auxiliary. 

Second: The organization of the 
Salesmen’s Auxiliary in nearly every 
state has brought the customer and sales- 
man closer together. The salesmen be- 
ing organized can help immeasurably in 
eliminating many, if not nearly all, of 
some practices which have irritated the 
customer. A good co-operative feeling 
among the salesmen is just as essential 
as it is among the sheet metal contrac- 
tors. Undoubtedly the contractors’ as- 
sociation and that of the salesmen’s 
auxiliary working together harmoniously 
will solve many of these vexing prob- 
lems and questions. 

Third: The sheet metal contractor 
needs to be awake, if he is not already, 
to the fact that he must do something 
more than complain about these bad 
practices. No doubt there are many in- 
stances where his complaints are just 
and that he could have done but little 
to prevent direct sales. On the other 
hand, there are undoubtedly scores of 
instances where direct sales have been 
made because of absolute indifference on 
the part of the local dealer. There is 
a particular furnace manufacturing com- 
pany advertising nationally, that is will- 
ing to be generous to the sheet metal 
contractor, whether a regular customer 
or not, who will see a prospective cus- 
tomer answering its ad when the name is 
sent to him. The experience of some 
representatives of that company is that 
some dealers have been absolutely in- 
different and paid no attention to the 
leads sent them and it has been neces- 
sary for the representative himself to 
call upon the prospective customer an- 
swering the ad and to make the sale 
himself. These are not’ scattering in- 
stances—they are numerous.. You can 
imagine the reasoning of this furnace 
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manufacturer—and all other manufac- 
turers doing likewise—who hears com- 
plaints about direct sales and_ places 
alongside of these complaints his own 
experience with indifferent dealers. 


Dealer Must Do His Part. 


Your committee for several years has 
emphasized that the dealer has some- 
thing to do in the matter of trade pro- 
tection. The committee wishes to re- 
iterate that emphasis with added 
strength, if a manufacturer or jobber 
comes into a territory for direct busi- 
ness it shows almost beyond a doubt that 
business is there or he would not waste 
the time and effort going after it. It 
costs the jobber a great deal more to go 
after it than it does the local dealer 
who is on the ground and ought to be 
alert enough to know what is going on 
in his locality and have business in- 
genuity enough to get there ahead of the 
jobber. 

If a jobbing house a hundred or two 
hundred miles away from any commu- 
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nity can send its representative to such 
a place and secure business, what has 
the local dealer been doing all the time? 
Perhaps the orders go by mail to the job- 
ber, but even so the local dealer has the 
advantages of being on the ground and 
can find some way in which to present 
the merits of his case. 

Your committee in these statements is 
making no endeavor to excuse direct 
sales, but it does want to lay before the 
sheet metal contractors that they have a 
responsibility in this matter that can not 
be shifted to some one else. Business 
goes to the one who goes after it. Nat- 
urally it should reach the consumer 
through the local dealer and it is square- 
ly up to him to see that this link of the 
distribution chain is not the weakest. 


The report of the Warm Air Fur- 
nace Committee was delivered by 
the Chairman, E. B. Langenberg, 
who outlined the work accom- 
plished by this Committee in the 
development of the warm air heater 
code. 


Then came the report of the 
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Legislative Committee, by its Chair- 
man, John H. Hussie. 

The chief paragraphs of his re- 
port are as follows: 


Report of the Legislative Committee, 
by Chairman John H. Hussie. 


At the Annual Convention held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 1921, a code for 
the installation of Warm Air Furnaces 
was read and adopted, and emphasis was 
laid on the demand for the examination 
and licensing of Furnace Installers. The 
President was requested to appoint a 
Legislative Committee for the purpose 
of co-operating with committees from 
other organizations interested in warm 
air heating. 

Joint Meeting of Committees. 

In response to a call issued by Mr. 
Edward Norris, Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the National Warm 
Air Heating & Ventilating Association, 
our committee met in Chicago, with the 
committees representing the National 
Heating & Ventilating Association, The 
American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers and the Western Warm 
Air Furnace & Supply Association. 

After a session lasting during the en- 
tire day, it was agreed that a sub-com- 
mittee be formed, consisting of three 
members of the American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers, one 
from the National Heating & Ventilat- 
ing Association, one from the Western 
Warm Air Furnace & Supply Associa- 
tion and one from the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors. 

Personnel of Sub-Committee. 

This sub-committee was instructed to 
meet and endeavor to agree upon a code 
and to report such code to the General 
Committee as soon as possible. The per- 
sonnel of the sub-committee was as fol- 
lows: 

Prof. J. D. Hoffman, Chairman, rep- 
resenting American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers. 

E. B. Langenberg, Secretary, repre- 
senting American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers. 

Jesse McHenry, representing Ameri- 
can Society of Heating & Ventilating 
Engineers. 

C. M. Lyman, representing National 
Warm Air Heating & Ventilating Asso- 
ciation. 

Geo. Harms, representing Western 
Warm Air Furnace & Supply Associa- 
tion. 

Jno. H. Hussie, representing National 
Association Sheet Metal Contractors. 

The Sub-Committee was also assisted 
in its work by Professor A. C. Willard, 
of the University of Illinois. 

This sub-committee held three meet- 
ings; one in Champaign, Illinois, the 
second in Chicago and the third in 
Cleveland, on the day. preceding the 
meeting of the National Warm Air 
Heating & Ventilating Association, April 
18th. Also a large amount of corre- 
spondence passed between the members 
of the committee. 

At the first meeting of the joint com- 
mittee, it developed that the representa- 
tives of the American Society of Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Engineers and the Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Association would not agree to any 
clause looking toward the examination 
or licensing of installers or the enforce- 
ment of a code after one was agreed 
upon. 
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Rather than see the entire matter 
dropped, and in the hope that an agree- 
ment might be reached, at least upon 
what might be considered the correct 
method of furnace installation, your 
committee agreed to drop, for the mo- 
ment, the examination feature. 

Code of Pittsburgh Convention Dis- 
cussed. 

At the first meeting of the sub-com- 
mittee, the code adopted at the Pitts- 
burgh Convention, last year, was taken 
as a basis and read, section by section, 
certain sections being adopted substan- 
tially as read, others amended, and 
others stricken out entirely. 

This drait was further amended and 
corrected at the Chicago meeting and 
again at the Cleveland meeting. It was 
then presented to the joint committee and 
adopted, as amended, and presented to 
the National Warm Air Heating & Ven- 
tilating Association, in the convention 
assembled at Cleveland. With slight 
modifications, it was adopted by this con- 
vention and recommended for adoption 
hy the other associations interested. 

Step m Right Direction. 

Your committee is not proud of this 
Code. It. is not as it would be had your 
committee alone keen concerned with its 
making, but your committee believes it 
is at least a step in the right direction 
and much better than no code at all, and 
is, it is believed, the best we can get an 
agreement upon. 

Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends its adoption with the reservation 
that this association goes on record as 
believing this Code of no value unless 
some provision is made for its enforce- 
ment. 

The compromise Code is herewith sub- 
mitted. 

The morning session concluded 
with discussion of topics presented 
through the Question Box. 


A very thorough explanation of 
Fan System for Residence Heat- 
ing” by F. R. Still, Vice-President 
Blower Company, De- 
constituted the 
Wednesday 


American 
Michigan, 
opening feature of 
afternoon’s session. 


troit, 


Mr. Still’s address dwelt to so 
large an extent upon the working 
out of the formula that it is deemed 
advisable to publish it in full in a 
separate issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD. 

After the address of Mr. Still, 
came the report of the Labor Com- 
mittee by Chairman W. F. Anger- 
myer, a digest of which is herewith 
given: 

Digest of Report Labor Committee. 


While nothing extraordinary, it such 
a term may be used, has occurred in the 
labor situation since our last convention, 
there are several well-defined tendencies 
which are worthy of note and are im- 
portant enough to receive the serious 
consideration of all employers of labor 
in the building lines. 
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Tendencies of Labor Situation. 

The first of these is the growing ten- 
dency of the courts, both state and Fed- 
eral, to hold organizations of labor, or 
their officers, responsible for the acts of 
each or both. In this connection it 
should be borne in mind that law de- 
velops out of the customs and needs 
of the people. It is quite natural that the 
law follows these as they develop and 
seldom preceeds them. It is ‘well to 
note also that the laws or legal restraints 
affecting labor organizations are being 
developed almost entirely through court 
decisions, or, as labor leaders term it, 
“judge made law,” rather than throu¥h 
legislative enactments. 

This is largely due to the fact that 
members of legislatures are elected and 
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ciated Contractors of Massachusetts are 
attempting to solve the difficulty in a 
very practical way. They have rea- 
soned that if a civilian by intensive train- 
ing can be made into an efficient fighting 
soldier in three months, where it used 
to take nearly as many years, the same 
principle can be applied in training the 
youth and young man in the building 
trades. 
The Landis Award. 

Two features somewhat out of the or- 
dinary have occurred since our last con- 
vention. One of these is the famous 
Landis Award in Chicago. This has 
been so well exploited that scarcely any 
comment is necessary except that the 
influence of this Award is bound to be 
far-reaching. The other has not been 
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when labor legislation is before them 
the stop watch is held over them as to 
how they vote. The result is that the 
burden of solving labor disputes is by 
court decisions rather than by laws en- 
acted by legislatures. When a dispute 
is brought into court it must be settled 
by it. 
Open Conferences. 

Another tendency worthy of note is 
that of the willingness on the part of 
labor unions to confer over agreements 
rather than the method of a few years 
ago, when these were made in secret. 
When ready the agreement was handed 
to the employer in printed form with the 
ultimatum practically of “sign on the 
dotted line or have a strike.’ This 
method is still fresh in the minds of 
most of us, but is very happily giving 
way to conferring, or the offer to confer, 
with employers, before actually compil- 
ing an agreement. 

New Methods of Apprenticeship. 

There is a growing tendency to break 
away from the century-old long term 
apprenticeships and shorten the term 
by intensive training. Building trades’ 
employers are face to face with a condi- 
tion in the supply of mechanics. They 
realize this as never before. The Asso- 


so well advertised and not so well 
known, but its results will undoubtedly 
have a big influence for the better. This 
took place in Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 25th and is a decree signed and ac- 
cepted by the officials of three big build- 
ing trade unions—bricklayers,. masons, 
plasterers—and removes some of the 
most restrictive rules which have ob- 
tained for many years in these big 
unions. This decree is the result of a 
four months’ search and inquiry on the 
part of Federal officials and provides: 

There is to be no limit to the pro- 
ductive capacity of workmen with the 
working day, or at any other time. 

No limit upon the right of the em- 
ployers to purchase material wherever, 
whenever and from whomever they 
choose, whether union made or other- 
wise. 

No favoritism by organized labor 
toward employer or trade associations: 
no discrimination against the independ- 
ent employer who may or may not be 
a member of such an organization. 

The labor organization is not to he 
used, or permit itself to be used, by ma- 
terial men, contractors or sub-contrac- 
tors, as an instrument for the collection 
of debts or enforcement of all alleged 
claims. 
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It takes but a moment’s consideration 
to understand how far-reaching and bene- 
ficial is the breaking down of these re- 
strictions. 

National Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards. 

Another factor that must not be over- 
looked is the National Board for Juris- 
dictional Awards. This Board has head- 
quarters in Washington, has been func- 
tioning for two years, and is composed 
of representatives of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, New York Engi- 
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neering Council; Associated General Con- 
tractors, National. Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association and the Building 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. This Board de- 
cides jurisdictional disputes. The Build- 
ing Trades Department agreed to abide 
by its decisions and its various branches, 
except the carpenters and joiners, have 
done so. Perhaps we have fot all 
agreed with the decisions handed down 
by the Board, perhaps we may think 
some of them not quite fair, but we 
must realize that this is the only organ- 
ized body to which such disputes may be 
referred and whose decisions all con- 
cerned have agreed to respect. It has 
beyond any question prevented many 
strikes which would have brought idle- 
ness and loss in production. 

Coming to our own industry your 
committee has gathered some interest- 
ing facts and these are up to date. The 
middle of last March it sent a question- 
naire to the different local associations 
asking if they had an agreement with 
the union and if the working conditions 
were a part of the agreement, the wage 
scale for 1921 and 1922, the proportion 
of unemployed sheet metal mechanics, 
and the building situation in that local- 
ity. 

"The replies show that the relation of 
agreements to non-agreements is two 
to three; that is, there are fifty per cent 
more locals operating without agree- 
ments than with them. Some of the 
locals -operating without agreements are 
doing so for the first time in many 
years. 

Suggested Labor Agreements. 


In conclusion your committee feels 
that it can do no better than to repeat 
some of the suggestions made in its re- 
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port last year regarding agreements that 
may be made with labor organizations. 
It raised the question then as to whether 
the employer must not insist in having a 
part in the making of any agreement to 
which he is a party. In the making of 
labor agreements several well defined 
principles ought to be recognized: 

First. No sympathetic strikes. 

Second. No restriction of production. 

Third. The elimination of anything 
that causes friction or trouble, and can 
in no way regulate wages or influence 
production. 

Fourth. That a sympathetic strike 
would immediately abrogate the agree- 
ment. 

Fifth: Increased number of appren- 
tices, these under the direct control of 
employers. 

Sixth. Local trade autonomy. 

Seventh. No boycotting of materials. 


The superior advantages of sheet 
metal for fire protection offer strong 
selling arguments to the sheet metal 
contractor for the enlargement of 
his business. 

The subject of fire protection was 
discussed in the report of the Fire 
Protection Committee, by its Chair- 
man, John Bogenberger. 

The afternoon session concluded 
with the report of the Trade De- 
velopment Committee, of which 
Paul F. Brandstedt is Chairman. 
The report is substantially as fol- 
lows: 

Digest of Report of Trade Develop- 
ment Committee. 


In this the third annual report of your 
committee we will give you a correct 





—_ 


Paul F. Brandstedt, Chairman 
Trade Development Com- 
mittee. 


account of all activities, progress and 
expenditures as made to date. 
Excellent Samples of Work. 

In looking over the samples of work 
we have to hand you will please observe 
their clean design from both an architee- 
tural as well as a workmanship point of 
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view. That is our aim, and though we 
have, perhaps, wasted six months we 
feel it was better to progress slowly, or 
better still to make haste slowly, than to 
be compelled to do work over because 
of its inferior quality. That was the 
hardest task involved which we feel has 
in a measure been solved and to do so 
required patience and a disregard for 
persons. The task is too big and too 
important to permit anything to stand 
in the way of its ultimate success. Your 
committee recognizes this and will go 
straight for the goal as it has been set. 





Trustee. 


Harms, 


George 


Warm Aw Furnace Section. 

The work of the Warm Air Section is 
progressing and is in a measure held 
back by the Code Committee which has 
come into being since the last conven- 
tion. The Pittsburgh report stated “a 
common ground” must be evolved. The 
Warm Air Furnace Section of our in- 
dustry is doing this and we feel that here 
too patience is necessary, for to estab- 
lish “common ground” will be indeed a 
great step forward and means the stabi- 
lizing of a vast and important branch of 
our ever growing trade. 

A number of drawings have been made 
in pencil and .will be made up in ink as 
the draftsmen get them. The tables that 
will be part of the warm air section are 
awaiting the outcome of the code com- 
mittee’s conferences and actions. 


Blower and Exhaust Section. 


The Blower and Exhaust work sec- 
tion is nearly completéd, thanks to the 
splendid work of Hugh F. Munro of 
Philadelphia. If all our problems could 
be handled as that gentleman has han- 
dled his, we would today have a jubilee. 

All Drawings on Linen Tracings. 

The total number of drawings fin- 
ished or in process of finishing is about 
65. All drawings will be on linen trac- 
ings and if in the future prints are de- 
sired they can be had at the cost of 
making and mailing ot same. 

Failure to Answer Letters. 

Your chairman wishes to call attention 
to an outstanding fault of our general 
membership: ‘Failure to answer letters” 
and “Failure to respond to requests.” I 
mention these points because they are so 
utterly contrary to the general charac- 
ter of our members, and they exert an 
influence on the speeding up process. We 
have received some answers to requests 
for pictures and details and I wish to 
mention Gary, Indiana; and St. Louis, 
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Missouri, as rather prominent, but the 

vast majority do not answer at all. 

Copper and Zinc Interests Are Cooperat- 
ing. 

I here wish to mention the Copper and 
Zinc interest; both of them through 
their respective secretaries, Messrs. Eck- 
ert and Tuthill, are willingly cooperat- 
ing with us and there live interest is an 
inspiration in our work as well as in our 
daily business. 

Lost Opportunities. 

I also wish to touch on another phase 
here in our general character and one 
that was briefly mentioned by Mr. Thes- 
macher two years ago. It is that of not 
being willing to enter into new develop- 
ments in our business. There are thou- 
sands of articles manufactured today 











B. A. Epperson, Director In- 
diana Auxiliary. 


that originated in the so-called tin shop 

and are today sold in great quantities 

by large industrial plants because some 

one had greater vision than the tin shop 

owner who made the first sample. 

Help from Metal Branch of Hardware 
Jobbers. 

At the invitation of Chairman Don- 
levy of the Metal Branch, National 
Hardware Association, your chairman 
made an address before the Metal 
sranch on October 18, 1921, at Atlantic 
City, N. J. The address was published 
by the trade papers and no doubt is fa- 
miliar to most of our members. The 
final result of this is summed up in the 
motion made and adopted at that ses- 
sion of the Metal Branch which was to 
the effect that: “A committee be ap- 
pointed by the chair which is to coop- 
erate with our committee.” The gentle- 
men appointed are Messrs. Howe and 
Taylor, and both these gentlemen are 
active in the work. 

Wider Cooperation Coming. 

We can not help but emphasize the 
thought as brought out at last year’s 
conference of your committee which is: 
that as our work takes shape so must 
the various interests in our industry rec- 
ognize the necessity for cooperating with 
us. This does not only apply to the 
contractor and distributor, to the man- 
ufacturer of sheets and plates, but also 
to copper and zinc manufacturers as 
well. We are each one of us a part of 
an industry, let us recognize this and 
act as a unit in an undertaking that 
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through its very unity and merit compels 
the favorable consideration by thought- 
ful men. 

Counsels Patience. 


In conclusion the chairman wishes to 
thank all those who have supported the 
work so far and who are ever ready to 
do their part in this great undertaking. 
We also wish to emphasize that in a 
work of such size patience is an asset. 

Wednesday evening a most de- 
lightful dance and card party at the 
Hoosier Athletic Club were given 
to the visiting delegates and their 
ladies by the Indianapolis Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association. 





J. R. Strahlendorf, Director In- 
diana Auxiliary. 


Thursday, May 18, 1922. 
An address on “Profit and Loss,” 
by Alfred Baruch, Consulting In- 
New York, 


was the main feature of Thursday 


dustrial Engineer of 


morning's session. Some of the in- 


structive passages of Mr. Baruch’s 


addresses are herewith reproduced: 
from Speech by Alfred 
Baruch. 


Profit and Loss. 


There are two fundamental causes for 
regular losses in business. One is per- 
sonal inefficiency; the other is faulty 
business policy.. It is conceivable that a 
man who is very intelligent and has a 
high degree of personal efficiency may 
still make enough mistakes in his busi- 
ness practice to bring on a loss; while 
on the other hand a man whose business 
policies are sound may even be able to 
overcome the handicap of inefficient pro- 
duction, although, of course, his margin 
of profit will necessarily be reduced. 
The question of personal efficiency is the 
problem of the individual sheet metal 
contractor. The question of business 
policy is verly closely associated with 
cost, since the cost system serves as 
the barometer to the business conditions 
of the shop. 

A business of any proportions can not 
be well managed todav unless it em- 
ploys a cost system. A man who uses 


Extracts 
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it properly will never think of being 
guided by his competitors’ prices. He 
will demand a price which covers the cost 
of his production and yield him a rea- 
sonable profit regardless of what anyone 
else is asking. Such a cost system raises 


the morals of an industry. 


Salary for Personal Services. 

The installation of a cost system calls 
to the attention of some business men 
for the first time, the fact that they are 
entitled to a salary for their personal 
services in addition to profit on their 
financial enterprise. Examine your ac- 
quaintances in the sheet metal trade. 
Find out how many you know who are 
eking out a bare existence by working 
more than twelve hours a day and making 
no profits at all and still they call them- 
selves sheet metal contractors and come 





J. E. Mattingly, Exhibit Direc- 
tor, Indiana Auxiliary. 


into open competition with men who op- 
erate on sound business principles. 


The Advantages of a Cost System. 

The installation of a cost system pro- 
vides for standardizing costs. That is, a 
standard cost per foot of leader or flash- 
ings, per square of roofing, etc. This 
reason supersedes all others in impor- 
tance in a case of the jobbing business 
such as the sheet metal trade. If a 
manufacturer fixes the prices of an arti- 
cle and on producing it finds that his 
price is too low he is free to raise it. 
A sheet metal contractor who has made 
up an estimate on a job and gets it, is 
free only to reduce the price, never to 
increase it. For this reason it is es- 
pecially important for him to have this 
sheet metal costs standardized. 

Still another advantage of a cost sys- 
tem is that it sets up a standard pre-de- 
termined rate of expense with which 
actual costs may be compared. These 
standard rates serve as a budget and set 
the limits for normal expenditures. Of 
course, expenses will vary from month 
to month, but over a given period of 
time such as three or six months they 
should average out almost exactly de- 
pending on the volume of business. 

The existence of a cost system will 
also be a great aid in putting forward 
claims for collecting insurance in case 
of a fire. A _ well-ordered statement 
showing complete up-to-the-minute in- 
ventories of the stock on hand both raw 
and in process of manufacture with the 
various items of equipment stands a bet- 
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ter chance of acceptance from an insur- 
ance company than a statement drawn 
from a man’s memory. 

Interest Is Not Profit. 


A man engages in business to earn a 
profit. If he should have to borrow all 
the money with which to go into busi- 
ness he would certainly have to pay in- 
terest before he could declare a profit. 
Therefore, it is necessary to charge in- 
terest into the cost whether the money 
is borrowed or not. The only difference 
between the man who borrows money 
to run a business and the one who does 
not is that the latter has sufficient funds 
to operate his shop without going outside 
for capital. The man who has borrowed 
money and fails for any length of time 
to earn at least the interest on the invest- 
ment he will soon be declared bankrupt. 

A man who puts his own money into 
the business will be allowed to stay on 
even though the business is insolvent. 

Suppose, however, that the man who 
invested his ‘own money repeatedly shows 
a loss until he has used up the larger 
portion of his operating capital; then 
he will have to borrow money in order 
to carry on. Should he charge the in- 
terest on the borrowed money to cost 
why not charge interest on his own 
money ? 

Interest as a Part of the Selling Cost. 

It must be taken into account at some 
point to show what the return of the in- 
vestment is equal to the current rate of 
interest or not. If it is not, then it 
would pay the investor to take his money 
out of the business and put it in interest 
bearing bonds. He, himself, can go to 
work for someone else at a salary, as- 
suming for the sake of the argument 
that he can command the same salary 
outside that he pays himself. , 

Replacement of Capital. 

Closely associated with the subject of 
interest and often confused with it is 
the matter of depreciation. Interest pro- 
vides for the return on the investment 
of capital. The depreciation reserve pro- 
vides for replacement of the capital as 
the assets shrink in value. Neither 
should be omitted from the estimate of 
cost, yet both often are with the result 
that profits are declared that are really 
deductions from the capital, both prin- 
cipal and interest. 

The method of determining the rate of 
depreciation varies with conditions and 
with the extent to which the manage- 
ment is developed along scientific lines. 
The crudest method of determining the 
extent of depreciation is by the yearly 
inventory method. A physical inventory 
is taken once a year of stock on hand, 
machinery and equipment in order to de- 
termine the profit or loss for the year. 
The contractor appraises the value of 
his equipment on the occasion of this an- 
nual inventory. A much better method 
is to calculate the depreciation and the 
extent of reserve necessary by determin- 
ing the schedule of depreciation on the 
basis of the expected life of the machine. 

In closing I wish to call attention to 
a common error in estimating that often 
leaves a contractor at the end of the 
year wondering where the profit is that 
he has charged on every job. Assuming 
that the gross business is $100.000, and 
that the cost is $80,000, and the profit 
$20,000, the contractor decides to charge 
20 per cent for profit for the coming 
year, since $20,000 is 20 per cent of 
$100,000. But in making out his esti- 
mates he actually adds 20 per cent to the 
cost of the job. It will be remembered 


that the total cost for the year was $80,- 
000. Twenty per cent of $80,000 is $16,- 
000 and not $20,000. Therefore, in order 
to get a correct return, the contractor 
must charge 25 per cent of the cost of 
the job. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted 
to the Annual Outing; and in the 
evening a dinner and entertainment 


was given by the Indiana Jobbers’ 


and Salesmen’s Auxiliary at the 
Athenaeum. 
“Trow” Warner and “Bill” 


Laffin, the A. E. F. vaudevillians, 
were easily the feature of the en- 
tertainment following the dinner. 








E. W. Norman, President In- 
diana Auxiliary. 


Their jokes and songs went over 
big, and the audience was in a con- 
tinuous state of laughing during 
their “sketch,” but “Trow” wanted 
to keep the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
cane after the show as Arthur Lam- 
neck and some of the other boys 
were threatening to get even with 
him for the stories he told at their 
expense. 

The exhibit was extraordinarily 
fine. Never has the sheet metal 
fraternity had the good fortune to 
see and examine so many fine ex- 
amples of their craft’s productions 
—in the semi-finished and finished 
stage, from the finished sheet to the 
artistic figure of a soldier; from the 
tinner’s mallet to the most intricate 
machine; from the tinner’s solder- 
ing furnace to the acetylene weld- 
ing outfit; from the small horse 
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shoe radiator type of a warm air 
furnace to the giant warm air gen- 
erator equipped with an electrically 
operated fan. 

It is to be hoped, however, that 
in the planning of future national 
and state conventions there will be 
a provision made which will give 
the national officers opportunity and 
power to approve or disapprove of 
the convention arrangements and 
leave that body of men in absolute 
control of the operation of the con- 
vention, as to admission, session, 
etc. 

Friday, May 19, 1922. 

Routine matters, including the re- 
port of the Resolution, Auditing, 
State and Local Associations, and 
Special Committees, occupied the 
concluding session of the Conven- 
tion Friday morning. 

The officers chosen by the Con- 
vention to government the affairs 
of the Association for the ensuing 
term are as follows: 

President—JoHN A. PIERPONT, 
Washington, D. C. 

First Vice-President—Franxk B. 
Hicerns, Saint Louis, Missouri, re- 
elected. 

Second Vice-President—GErorGE 
P. WERNER, Galveston, Texas. 

Third Vice-President—Davip M. 
HAINEs, Chicago. 

Fourth Vice-President—JosEPpn 
C. GARDNER, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer—JULIus GEROCK, Jr., 
Saint Louis, Missouri, re-elected. 

Secretary—Epwin L. SEABROOK, 
Philadelphia, re-elected. 

Trustees for three years—Ar- 
THUR P. LAMNEcK, Columbus, 
Ohio; Georce Harms, Peoria, IIli- 
nois, and Joun H. Hussre, Omaha. 

Resolution presented by Illinois 
State Association, declaring against 
registration or admission fees being 
charged and against exhibits at fu- 
ture . national conventions was 
adopted. 

A compliment of unusual nature 
was paid to R. J. Braley, who was 
elected an honorary member for life 
in recognition of his long and active 
work for the Association. 

Saint Louis, Missouri, was chosen 
as the 1923 Convention city. 

Thus come to a close the Eigh- 
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teenth National Convention, a gath- 
ering larger in numbers and with 
accomplishments which bid fair to 
havé more influence for the im- 
provement of the sheet metal busi- 
ness than almost any other in the 
history of the Association. 


Things Seen and Heard 
at the Convention. 


Just before reaching the Conven- 
tion and Exhibit Hall a warm air 
furnace was seen in full operation. 
It proved to be the new super- 
smokeless type of the Utica Heat- 
er Company. Vice-president “Jim” 
Doherty was in charge and was as- 
sisted by Oliver Gedeist, Associate 
Sales Manager, F. S. Gottschalk, 
in charge of Indiana and Michigan 
sales and Albert F. Hem, Manager 
of the Chicago office. They had 
many interested visitors there as 
well as in their large booth in the 
hall. 

J. D. Caldwell, Chicago District 
Manager of Sales for the Brier Hill 
Steel Company, circulated and 
greeted many friends. 

“Jim” Robinson, Ralph Blanch- 
ard, F. H. Morse and Fred Heads, 
Vice-president, Chicago District 
Manager and sales representatives, 
respectively of the Hart & Cooley 
Company, had a busy time with 
their many visitors and distributed 
handsome bronze match and ash 
stands. 

In the handsome exhibit of the 
New Jersey Zinc Company the hon- 
ors were done by Sales Manager 
C. A. Stedman, H. L. Williams, D. 
P. Brannen and A. E. Mervine. 
Many samples of zinc products, 
such as gutters, elbows, conductor 
pipes and other fittings were shown. 

Walter Wimmer, of the drainage 
canal suburb of Chicago, sometimes 
known as Saint Louis, found many 
friends of his Home Comfort warm 
air heater. 

E. H. Eitel’s display of “Speco” 
flux was very handy as he was just 
inside of the entrance, so naturally 
many sheet metal men stopped to 
learn of its many fine qualities. 

Sam Burgess and Will Harms 
can always entertain a crowd and 
they always had one in their booth 


where they showed the new “Out- 
o-Wall” register of the Rock Island 
Register Company. Key rings were 
distributed. 

E. S. Gellatly, Sales Manager of 
the Illinois Zinc Company, had a 
fine showing of zinc shingles and 
other zinc products for building 
purposes in the booth of Tanner & 
Co., which was presided over by 
J. C. Henley, whose assistants 
were: Ben Jones, E. E. Griffith, 
H. C. and Harry Jones, Benjamin 
Booth, William Shea, N. C. Apgar, 
J. M. Meyers and Blake Wright. 

The new Kwik-Lok double fur- 
nace pipe and fittings, manufac- 
tured by the Dunning Heating Sup- 
ply Company, made a very fine 
show. Ellsworth Dunning was in 
charge and had many interested 
callers. 

C. W. Hitchcock was in charge 
of the FarQuar furnace exhibit. 
The unique type and the many un- 
usual features caused much inter- 
est among the installers. 


Al Friedley presided over the 
fine display of architectural metal 
work of the Friedley-Voshardt 
Company, and was assisted by J. 
A. Melice and P. Biehr; the hand- 
some statue of a “Doughboy,” done 
in welded copper, attracted much at- 
tention. 

Harry Woods, Samuel Beck, Dr. 
and Mrs. Cory and Harry McKee 
had lots to do to give attention to 
the visitors in the booth of the Pre- 
mier Furnace Company. 

The very striking display of Par- 
ker Supply Company’s products, 
such as punches, sheet metal screws, 
quadrants, etc., was under the 
charge of C. S. Trott, the energetic 
sales representative. He was sure- 
ly on the job. As a souvenir he dis- 
tributed a “Die Grip” soldering cop- 
per handle. 

It looked like old times to see 
John Kerch and O. Voorhees in at- 
tendance with an exhibit of XXth 
Century warm air heaters. Father 
Voorhees had his son with him, and 
G. A. bids fair to beat his dad as 
a. furnace salesman which is going 
some. J. H. Cudiff also assisted in 
entertaining callers. 
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Peter A. (Pete for short) John- 
son had to do all the work in the 
exhibit of Champion warm air pipes 
of Charles Johnson Hardware Com- 
pany as his son was prevented from 
coming along by sickness in the 
family. 

The new “fin” type steel furnace 
of the Hall-Neal Furnace Com- 
pany, surely attracted attention for 
Charlie and Harry were kept busy 
showing the various important fea- 
tures of their recent invention. 

No national sheet metal conven- 
tion would be successful without the 
attendance of Ed Hoffeld, General 
Manager of the Ferdinand Dieck- 
mann Company. If there is a new 
style in elbows made it is sure to 
be in Ed’s line, provided it is a good 
one. 

President W. H. Hill, of the Fox 
Furnace Company, had a big staff 
of salesmen with him, headed by 
R. E. Taylor. They were: U. F. 
Heiman, F. C. Millard, E. H. Skin- 
ner and H. B. Krekeler, Jake Kins- 
ner and Gust Krack, who are 
wholesale agents, also were pres- 
ent. 

The “Armco” exhibit was an in- 
teresting one. There were gutters, 
sheets, downspouts, all shown un- 
der the glare of electric light re- 
flected by pieces of galvanized gut- 
ters. The process of making “Arm- 
co” ingot iron was shown by mov- 
ing pictures. Bennett Chapple, 
Publicity Director, was in charge 
and was assisted by Walker Lewis, 
Howard Besuden and Douglas 
Blecker, of the Development Sec- 
tion, Fred Tobitt, Manager of the 
Galvanizing Section and Al Pryor, 
Cincinnati District Manager. 

The handsome mitres, in galvan- 
ized, copper, lead, zinc, etc., of the 
Braden Manufacturing Company, 
were shown by Karl and Mrs. Roth, 
W. E. Williams and W. A. Klein. 
Karl says that Mrs. Roth is likely 
to become a better salesman than 
he is if he lets her attend very many 
more conventions with him. 

R. C. Walker, assisted by L. G. 
Colburn, G. M. Oliphant, M. G. 
Hinch and J. B. Sauer were kept 
busy pointing out the important 
features of the “Weir” welded steel 
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furnace and the “Warm Home” 
dome-type cast furnace of the Mey- 
er Furnace Company. 

Right next door was the exhibit 
of the “Handy” warm air furnace 
pipes and fittings of F. Meyer & 
Brother Company. When George 
Harms was not busy in the business 
sessions, he presided over the ex- 
hibit, assisted by Charles Spindler, 
V. Parks and Bert Lewis. 

H. E. Marsh, of the Marsh Lum- 
ber Company, manufacturers of 
Marsh wood faces, felt much 
more at home in Indianapolis than 
at the Pittsburgh convention, be- 
cause in the former place he had a 
chance to show his “faces” to a lot 
of installers, and he did not have 
to wait for the “next.” 

George Carr and George Auer 
would make a pretty good team if 
you could only get them broken in 
together, but in spite of their many 
dissimilarities they managed to get 
along pretty well, because George 
Carr had charge of his show of Au- 
er registers which forms a part of 
his line of furnace supplies, while 
George Auer did the inviting. Dale 
Carr looked after his dad and saw 
that there was a big soft chair for 
him. 

In the upper section of the hall 
was the striking display of the 
Kruse Company; the glistening 
white enameled 28-in. Conservation 
steel furnace could not help draw 
the attention of the hundreds of 
delegates who passed by on their 
way to the stage. Two other— 
black—furnaces completed the dis- 
play which was presided over by 
Robert Kruse and Frank Beeth. 

J. Harvey Manny, Fred Bloom- 
field and W. F. Stremke had many 
visitors to. entertain in the big dis- 
play of Manny warm air furnaces 
and fittings. The new “Simms” 
one-piece radiator furnace attract- 
ed much interest. Harvey is en- 
thusiastic about it, and others seem 
to agree with him. 

Jack Eaglesfield had a nice dis- 
play of the new hand-finished wood 
faces of the Eaglesfield Ventilator 
Company. 

“Bob” Ketting would surely feel 
utterly lost if he could not attend 


national sheet metal contractors’ 
conventions, so he was on hand to 
bess his “outfit” consisting of W. 
T. Reynolds, T. Warner and “Bill” 
Laffin. They had a lot of callers 
who wanted to see the Tuttle & 
Bailey line of registers. 

“Bill” Lamneck had to work, 
while Arthur did the “presiding” 
at the sessions, but he had _ will- 
ing and efficient helpers in F. F. 
Foster and R. Endebrook, who 
talked Lamneck furnaces, fittings, 
stove pipes and elbows. 

John Jenson certainly knows how 
to make a good demonstration of 
the Whiting portable, rotary hand 





J. C. Henley, Treasurer Indi- 
ana Auxiliary. 


metal punches, and he had many in- 
terested visitors. 

C. Y. Nellis, Sales Manager, and 
T. J. Morton had a busy time show- 
ing the prominent features of the 
new cast furnaces of the Star Foun- 
dry Company, which has recently 
been put in operation in Evansville, 
Indiana. 

In the “duplex” booth of Fol- 
lansbee Brothers Company and the 
Security Sheet Metal Company the 
following salesmen were on hand 
to greet their many friends: H. W. 
Niehaus, Victor Prange, E. J. 
Campbell, Charles Riebel, Carl Ter- 
stegge and “Dave” Gaston. M. A. 
Follansbee came down from Chi- 
cago for a couple of days. 

S. Eisenberger, of the A. Ach & 
Son Company, Dayton, Ohio, had 
an interesting exhibit of register 
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shields and warm air guides, both 
for floor and wall types, something 
quite different from anything the 
writer has ever seen. * 

Among those present was J. R. 
Zimmerman, Indiana representative 
of the Favorite Stove & Range 
Company. 

Joseph Stearns had a busy time 
in the exhibit of the Stearns Reg- 
ister Company. He had many call- 
ers who made themselves known as 
old friends of his father. 

FE. B. Langenberg was a busy 
man. When he was not in atten- 
dance upon business sessions or 
committee meetings he could usual- 
ly be found in the “Front Rank” 
furnace exhibit of the Haynes-Lan- 
genberg Manufacturing Company. 
H. A. Beaman and Art Fanning as- 
sisted in the exhibit which also in- 
cluded samples of their new fur- 
riace pipes and fittings. 

A very unique effect was pro- 
duced by F. A. Dinnott of the An- 
aconda Copper Mining Company, 
in the roof made of copper shin- 
gle in several shades, from oxy- 
dized dull green to plain bright. 

My good friend “Hod” Giffon 
of the Wise Furnace Company 
passed greetings among his friends 
at the Convention. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Ewert and 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kutscheid, of 
Ewert and Kutscheid, entertained 
many visitors who called to see their 
Peerless steel squaring power 
Fred h asan inexhaustible 
fund of good stories and every lit- 
tle while one could hear a hearty 
laugh come from their booth. 

Charles Seelbach, Charles Mer- 
ritt and C. R. Barnes, the three 
“C’s” of the Forest City Foundry 
Company, had enough to do to keep 
them from getting into mischief 
with the many requests for informa- 
tion about their Niagara and Mon- 
arch warm air furnaces. Walworth 
registers were also shown in their 
booth. 

D. D. Dorsey—three “D’s” in 
one this time—had charge of the 
big steel bending brake exhibit of 
Dreis & Krump Company. 

Doctor John P. Wagner (he is 
a real graduate physician), Presi- 
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dent of the Success Heater & Man- 
ufacturing Company, is a _ real 
“trouble doctor,” for he certainly 
knows how to pour oil on troubled 
waters and to get men of divers 
opinions to agree on fundamentals, 
which is a big step toward getting 
them to work together for the com- 
mon good. 


Fred L. Nesbit, President of the 
Standard Furnace & Supply Com- 
pany, is a* real fighter and he will 
stay up all night to convince you 
that he is right, but if after all his 
proofs and arguments have fallen 
on ears and minds unwilling to hear 
and see things his way, he can be 
just as good friends as ever, and 
Fred surely has a lot of friends in 
the trade. 


I was glad to see my old friend 
I’. W. Barry in the exhibit hall. He 
has been selling Estate furnaces for 
so long that his looks actually belie 
the fact. “F. W.” doesn’t look a 
day older than thirty, and Doc 
Weatherly says that he knew of him 
when he started in business. 

F. H. Wilberding, Sales Man- 
ager of the Ferbert-Schorndor- 
fer Company, never says much, be- 
cause, according to his idea, words 
are likely to be misconstrued, while 
actions speak for themselves. So 
Mr. Wilberding presented hand- 
some desk calendars made of brass 
to his many friends among the con- 
tractors with the simple statement 
that “Tino Red” is “the” satisfac- 
tory paint for all sheet metals. 

Joseph Farris makes a good fur- 
nace and claims that with his latest 
model he has solved the problem 
of providing steady and sufficient 
humidification. That is a long word, 
I know, but Joe likes it and it seems 
to roll off his tongue just like— 
well what is the proper synonym, 
anyway. Incidentally, Joe is some 
orator—with this difference: He 
says something when he talks. C. 
H. Spaulding looked after their ex- 
hibit while Joe was fighting the bat- 
tle for liberty in the convention. 

Paul R. Jordan makes a good 
ventilator, they tell me, and he is 
looking for some good contractors 
who know how to sell them and 
put them up. 
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Henry E. Schwab could not at- 
tend the convention, because of an 
extremely important happening 
which took place this week in Mil- 
waukee, so he sent his double, A. 
G. Pomerening, to take his place 
in the GiltEdge booth, but some- 
how or other the attempt to “put 
over” the substitution did not suc- 
There were too many present 
“Pom” wears a 


ceed. 
who knew that 
“Shrine” pin and that Henry was 
only an humble “master.” How- 
ever, “Pom” did his best with dis- 
tributing GiltEdge smoke producing 





a 
H. A. Beaman, Secretary Indi- 
ana Auxiliary. 


cigars and between times put in a 
good word for GiltEdge furnaces. 


George W. Johanson, their Mich- 





igan man, kept tab on “Pom’’—and 
he had a job. 
The man who is known from 


coast to coast—the only R. L. Me- 
Hale—also assisted by C. Harrison, 
told of the merits of the elbows and 
other sheet metal products of David 
Mac is 





Lupton’s Sons Company. 
not very tall, but he certainly knows 
his subject and knows how to tell 
about it. 

D. E. Cummings has a way about 
him which makes you feel at home 
right away when you start talking 
with him, so it was no wonder that 
the booth of the Thatcher Furnace 
Company was always full of vis- 


itors. E. F. Gries, W. W. Warren 
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and Jack Shriver helped him enter- 
tain. 

As long as I have attended hard- 
ware and sheet metal conventions 
in the middle west, there has always 
been a tall, dignified, pleasant, sil- 
ver-haired gentleman, by the name 
of Sam Keller, in attendance, and 
probably he will be present for the 
next twenty-five years, for he does 
not seem to get any older as the 
years go by. Mr. Keller had with 
him in the booth of the Berger 
Manufacturing Company and its al- 
lied interests the following: J. B. 
Montgomery, A. E. Watson, H. 
O. Wilson, J. A. Jakle, A. H. 
Schiebe, R. W. Holtz and Andy 
[-pperson. 

There was no music in the ex- 
hibit of the Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, but the “Garland Quartette,” 
consisting of O. E. Jennings, B. R. 
Petrie, Guy Waites and E. M. Read 
were “there” with the convincing 
selling talk on Garland furnaces. 

Another fiend, M. 
B. Armstrong by name, came in 
early Monday and stayed until the 
last dog was hung. Mr. Armstrong 
can not find words which will ex- 
press fully how good and well made 


convention 


his sheet metal garages really are 
so he had a completed model in 
miniature in his booth, and occa- 
sionally George Buttrick would al- 
low visitors to open the door to see 
how nicely everything was put to- 
gether. Mrs. Karl Roth wanted the 
model so badly that I suspect “M. 
B.” will have to ship it to Terre 
Haute instead of having it returned 
to the Thomas & Armstrong Com- 
pany. 

J. C. Gardner wears a Van Dyke 
which is quite sprinkled with gray, 
so he must be “some” along in 
years, but he was about as spry on 
his feet as any youngster on the 
convention floor, and indeed, he is 
enly a boy according to the words 
of Mr. Gardner, Sr., who in spite 
of his 84 years is still active in 
business and was a regular attend- 
ant at the meetings. “J. C.” must 
be following in the footsteps of his 
sire, and no doubt we shall be greet- 
ing him for many years as Prexy 
Gardner. 
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J. R. Strahlendorf, C. Fisher, C. 
Nichols and A. C. Lawson held 
forth in the fine exhibit of the Peer- 
less Foundry Company. Jack was 
the “boss” of the “Peerless” show 
and was on the job all the time. He 
was usually seen with his hand 
pointing out some of the import- 
ant features of their warm air fur- 
naces or coal chutes to an inter- 
ested installer. 

The manly form of “Lou” De- 
noyer was noticed on the floor, quite 
noticeable in fact. “Lou” has a 
way about him that seems to make 
people feel that what he says about 
Canton Steel Ceilings is absolutely 
gospel truth. 

D. A. Purviance, Mark Ransburg, 
Carl Kirachoff, Frank Speaker, A. 
G. Auckerman and Ray Lininger 
took turns showing the handsome 
effects of the Majestic Duplex reg- 
isters and telling about their coal 
chutes and garbage containers. 
“Jim” Triggs was with his boys a 
couple of days but had to leave to 
see that they did not fill up the hole 
again, where the basement of the 
new hotel that they say is going to 
be built some day, is supposed to 
be. 

“Tony” Howe and “Pop” Hen- 
ninger had some job in keeping the 
crowd in line that wanted to “take 
a chance” on some of the tinners’ 
tools that were offered as prizes in 
the booth of the J. M. & L. A. 
Osborn Company, but F. O. Car- 
fer, L. B. Ticknor and the two 
twins, D. A. Hossler and H. W. 
Brainerd, helped them out in good 
shape. Handsome desk clocks were 
distributed as souvenirs. 

The furnace with the diving flue 
was ably demonstrated by H. R. 
Harrison, T. W. Torr and Mr. and 
Mrs. R. S. Thompson. Harrison 
says that Rudy furnaces are the 
only ones that are made of charcoal 
iron. 

They accused R. D. Wiechert, 
of the Saint Clair Foundry Corpo- 
ration, of visiting the various fur- 
nace booths for the purpose of find- 
ing out what was to be found by 
sticking your hand inside of the 
cleanout doors, but his hands were 
always clean whenever I saw him. 
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The new bride of Paul F. Brand- 
stedt had a very pleasant time while 
her busy husband was in the busi- 
ness sessions because she had _ be- 
come acquainted with so many of 
the “convention fans” at the meet- 
ings which were held at Peoria. 

R. T. Wasson headed the delega- 
tion of Torrid Zone enthusiasts in 
the exhibit of the Lennox Furnace 
Company. His companions were: 
H. S. Hynds, J. T. Lennon and H. 
O. McElwain. Mac sure was some 
busy man bossing the job of setting 
up the furnaces. 

One of the exhibits that attracted 
much interest was that of the 
Walchli Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis. Being an active sheet 
metal contractor for many years, 
Mr. Walchli knew that one of the 
things that a man working on a cor- 
nice or gutter job wants is a lad- 
der that he can feel sure will not 
go to pieces when he is on it, so 
he has perfected a ladder which is 
nearly break-proof as any ladder 
can probably be made out of wood 
as the main material. Each rung 
has a steel rod running all the way 
through and held in place with 
screw nuts. Two heavy wires run 
above and below on the uprights, 
the effect being that the ladder is 
extremely rigid and strong. 

A. A. Thompson and Walter 
Siemens of the Excelsior Stove and 
Manufacturing Company told many 
installers of the high heating qual- 
ities of their Cycloidal furnaces, a 
model of which was on exhibition. 

Charlie Smith was not born in 
1810 in spite of his fine gray hair, 
but he is rather proud of the fact 
that he presided in the exhibit of 
N. & G. Taylor Company, makers 
of Target and Arrow roofing tin 
and that his house was founded in 
that year. 

Ask Julius Gerock what he said 
when he found all that high priced 
vinegar in his basement. 

National Tinners’ Red Paint was 
ably demonstrated by B. J. Jacobs, 
F. M. Baird, H. S. Briggs and A. 
A. Senor. 

R. W. Menk, Joseph Goldberg, 
W. R. Lawson and C. L. Burch took 
turns telling about Excelsior fur- 
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naces and pipe and fittings, and at 
times they were all talking about 
that “Booster” that they are fea- 
turing for better heat distribution. 
Nifty watch fobs were distributed, 
Charlie Glessner looked in to say 
“Howdy” to the boys on Wednes- 
day. 

A. P. Harder and Fred Ahl- 
strand of the A. P. Harder Fur- 
nace Company were on hand to 
show and explain the Smoke-con- 
suming device on their furnace. 


Charlie Bartholomew and J. W. 
Tallarday assisted by their dealer- 
installer in Markle and Bippus, In- 
diana, Jack Senard, had a very busy 
time with visitors because the Re- 
nown furnaces of the Independent 
Stove Company were shown in the 
booth right at the left side stairs 
leading to the stage where the ses- 
sions were held. 


President Lamneck did not want 
to have it appear that he was get- 
ting all the glory, so he requested 
Frank B. Higgins to preside dur- 
ing part of the Wednesday morning 
session, and. John A. Pierpont to 
direct the discussions in the after- 
noon—or was it because he knew 
that he was going to have to listen 
to a lot of so-called oratory and 
wanted to show what real oratory 
was? 

C. T. Mullen and A. St. Clair of 
the Mount Vernon Furnace Com- 
pany greeted.many of their friends 
who wanted to see how their Master 
furnace looked. They have been in 
the “game” for many years and 
have a wide circle of friends. 

If you ask George Thesmacher 
what he thinks about circumstan- 
tial evidence, he will say that there 
are circumstances where that sort 
of evidence is not reliable. 

“Dick” Moncrief, A. J. Ross and 
Phil Gertz got hand-shaker’s cramp 
greeting the many visitors to the 
exhibit of the Henry Foundry and 
Furnace Company. Dick usually is 
a good picker and he did not make 
a mistake this time for he selected 
his booth so that as you left the 
stage on the left side stairs you were 
facing his booth. 

It develops that we have obtained 
another pair of twins in the sheet 
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metal trade—R. E. Pauly and N. 
A. Lichty, both from the Hawkeye 
state, were inseparable. If one of 
them wanted to take a walk, the 
other always went along and their 
meals were always taken together— 
but what did you boys do when one 
of you wanted a bath? 

Floyd Trees and F. Bolds—good 
combination, isn’t it? Well, they 
presided in the exhibit of the Moni- 
tor Stove Company and put in a 
good word for “CaloriCs.” 

I never knew before that R. B. 
Strong, of the Homer Furnace 
Company ever soiled his hands do- 
ing manual labor, but I actually saw 
him wearing a pair of overalls 
Tuesday, and was informed by a 
thoroughly reliable source that they 
really belong to “R. B.,” also. ‘that 
he would work when he had to, only 
that he prefers one of those jobs 
where the thing that tops off your 
body is the big thing to use. 

The management of Hotel 
Severin, which, by the way, also 
operates the Miami Hotel at Day- 
ton, Ohio, is entitled to exception- 
ally high credit for the service ren- 
dered. The manner in which they 
looked after the comforts of the 
delegates, their ladies and _ other 
visitors to the convention certainly 
is well worthy of commendation. 
There was a total absence of the 
aloofness and indifference on the 
part of employees which is too evi- 
dent in so many hotels. They went 
to all sorts of ways to make you 
feel that they really wanted to 
make your stay at “their” hotel a 
pleasant one. 





Trade Development Committee 
Holds Special Meeting. 


A special meeting was ealled by 
Chairman Paul F. Brandstedt of 
the Trade Development Committee 
of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors on Mon- 
day, May 15th, at Indianapolis, for 
the purpose of discussing the report 
of the chairman and matters per- 
taining to the work of the com- 
mittee. 

A. G. 
secretary pro tem. 


Pedersen was chosen as 
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The report was read and ap- 
proved with minor corrections. The 
report showed that the work on 
the Data Book is progressing well 
in all branches. 

E. B. Langenberg read _ the 
Treasurer’s report in the absence 
of Julius Gerock, Jr., and highly 
complimented Mr. Gerock on the 
clearness and simplicity of his rec- 
ords. A balance of $4,207.25 was 
shown to be on hand, and all sub- 
scriptions — $7,460.00 — have been 
paid. 

Messrs. Harms, Tingles and Ped- 
ersen spoke on the matter of secur- 
ing additional subscriptions from 
associations and individual mem- 
bers. 

Upon the suggestion of E. A. 
Scott, it was decided that a letter 
be sent to the Metal Branch of the 
National Hardware Association, 
giving a report on the progress 
made and requesting subscriptions 
now, so as to make sure of having 
the funds necessary to complete the 
work up to the point of printing 
the Data Book. 

Messrs. Howe and Taylor were 
appointed as a committee to present 
this matter verbally at the meeting 
of the Metal Branch, June 9 and 
10, in Cleveland. 

After a rising vote of thanks to 
Chairman Brandstedt for the excel- 
lent manner in which he is super- 
vising the work on the Data Book, 
the meeting adjourned. 

For the information of those in- 
terested, some of the amounts sub- 
scribed (as loans with a good prob- 
ability of repayment when the Data 
Book is published), are given here- 
with: 

Pittsburgh Association ..$1,000.00 
Cleveland Association 1,000.00 
3altimore (individuals).. 1,000.00 


Illinois State ........... 500.00 
ee IE ecckeavceceny 500.00 
Se, TE, LOOM. oo ccc 500.00 
Peoria, Illinois, Local.... 250.00 
Springfield, Illinois, Local 200.00 
Ventilating Branch of Chi- 

CS BOD bid ccevence 500.00 
Individual subscriptions, 

more than one hundred 

in number, each....... 10.00 
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Old Guard Gathers for 
Annual Dinner. 


The “Old Guard” of the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors consists of those who have been 
members of the association for ten 
years or more. 

Always on the first evening of the 
annual convention, the Old Guard 
has a dinner and this year was no 
exception, 

In absence of President Biersach, 
Judge Werner occupied the chair 
and the following were in attend- 
ance. 

William 
Missouri. 


Schwartz, St. Louis, 


E. L. Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. L. Nesbit, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Frank B. Higgins, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Frank T. Bokern, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

William E. Neuman, Ogden, 
Utah. 


H. W. Symonds, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

A. B. 
vania. 

E. B. 
Missouri. 

E. E. 


souri. 


Bennett, Sharon, Pennsyl- 


Langenberg, St. Louis, 


Miller, Kansas City, Mis- 


red Hartel, Galveston, Texas. 
G. E. Snyder, Columbus, Ohio. 
A. G. Pedersen, Chicago. 

G. Werner, Galveston, Texas. 

E. L. Seabrook, Philadelphia. 
Adam Audler, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George Harms, Peoria, IlIlinois. 


William E. Miller, Dayton, Ohio. 


George Thesmacher, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Chas. E. Coberth, Washington, 
i Se 


FF, William Stechow, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Joe Apolonio, Washington, D. C. 

F. J. Hoersting, Dayton, Ohio. 

P. A. Johnson, Peoria, Illinois. 

James J. Barrett, Alton, Illinois. 

Frank E. Treuchet, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


O. A. Hoffmann, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
John Bogenberger, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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After a fine repast, about two 
hours were spent in story telling, 
after which the following officers 
were appointed for the ensuing year 
(not elected—you have to serve if 
the President says so): 

President: George Harms, Pe- 
oria, Illinois. 

Vice-President: Frank E. Hoer- 
sting, Dayton, Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer: E. L. Sea- 
brook, Philadelphia. 





Fine Tools Are Won in Booth of 
J.M.& L. A. Osborn Company. 


Seventeen sheet metal contractors 
left the Convention better equipped 
with tools than when they arrived. 
Every visitor to the exhibit of J. 
M. & L. A. Osborn Company “took 
a chance” by accepting a numbered 
ticket, free of charge of course, 
and on Thursday afternoon the 
lucky numbers were picked by Miss 
Etta Cohn, with the following re- 
sult : 

Number 146, to John Balkema, 
Lafayette, Indiana — Number 5 
Junior Whitney Punch. 

Number 39, to Manrow Sheet 
Metal Works, Goshen, Indiana 
Number 18 Niagara Snips. 

Number 81, to Joseph A. Meyers, 
Evansville, Indiana Number 7 
Junior Whitney Punch. * 

Number, 33, to Louis Decker, La 
Porte, Indiana—Number 4 Solder- 
ing coppers. 

Number 99, to W. R. Shaw, Jack- 
sonville, Illinois—Pocket Seamers. 

Number 103, to Shanklin Hard- 
ware Company, Frankfort, Indiana 
—Parker Punch and Vise. 

Number 96, to Paul Cory, Knox, 
Indiana—Niagara Snips. 

Number 10, to Charles Hauck, 
Springfield, Ohio—Niagara Snips. 

Number 127, to A. E. Munkel, 
Columbus, Ohio—Niagara Snips. 

Number 64, to William J. Byrd, 
St. Louis, Missouri— Niagara 
Snips. 

Number 61, to Orten & Ault, 
Wadsworth, Ohio—Niagara Snips. 











Number 124, to William E. 
Kraft, St. Louis, Missouri—Ni- 


agara Snips. 
Number 102, to P. A. Johnson, 


Peoria, Illinois—Number 7 Junior 
Whitney Punch. 

Number 16, to F. J. Mewald, 
South Omaha, Nebraska—Ten 
pounds of Golden Star Solder. 

Number 14, to A. B. Bennett, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania—Number 5 
Junior Whitney Punch. 

Number 47, to Paul E. Woizeski, 
Bloomington, Illinois — Pocket 
Seamers. 

Number 139, to Paul E. Shafer, 
Peoria, Illinois—Number 18 Mar- 
shalltown Shears. 

Prizes numbered 146, 81, 13 and 
15 were donated by the Whitney 
Metal Tool Company. 

Prizes 39, 96, 10, 127, 64, 61 and 
124 were donated by the Niagara 
Tool & Machine Company. 

Prize 103 was donated by the 
Parker Supply Company. 

Prize 139 was donated by the 
Marshalltown Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 








Model Sheet Metal Shop 
Makes a Big Hit. 

Under the skilled supervision of 
L. Broemel of Peck, Stow & Wil- 
cox Company, the model sheet met- 
al shop was the center of interest at 
the National Association of Sheet 
Meatl Contractors’ convention in 
Cadle Auditorium, Indianapolis. 

Throughout the four days of the 
convention the shop was in full op- 
eration. 

About a dozen boys from various 
training schools who, in competi- 
tion with other sheet metal students, 
had won the right to work in the 
shop were busy laying out. patterns 
and making sheet metal products. 

Mr. Broemel acted as their in- 
structor and took a profound pleas- 
ure in demonstrating to the visiting 
delegates the advantages of ade- 
quate mechanical equipment for the 
modern sheet metal establishment. 

Among the labor-saving, profit- 
getting machines shown in actual 
production were power, cornice, 
press, cornice brake, throatless 
shear, turning and wiring machine, 
groover, elbow edger, gang punch, 
angle shear and punch, hold-all ma- 
chine, and beader. 
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Michigan Trade Extension 
Bureau Holds Meeting. 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Trade Extension Board of the 
Michigan Association was held in 
Lansing on Tuesday, May oth. 
Delegates from all local associations 
were present except Battle Creek 
and Jackson. N. L. Pierson of the 
American Rolling Mill, Robert Joy 
and Mr. Stout of Wheeling Corru- 
gating Company, Mr. Howe and 
Mr. Somers of the J. M. & L. A. 
Osborn Company were also in at- 
tendance. 

Many matters of trade extension 
were discussed but the one to re- 
ceive the greatest amount of atten- 
tion was the trade-mark which has 
recently been adopted by the asso- 
ciation. 

Secretary Ederle stated that over 
two hundred tons of this metal had 
been sold to the jobbers and mem- 
bers of the association. 

He also announced that one mill 
kad accepted a contract and were 
now rolling the sheets and making 
eave trough and conductor pipe and 
that four Michigan jobbers would 
soon be in a position to make ship- 
ments from warehouse stocks. 

Another subject of considerable 
interest was the setting of the dates 
for the summer outing. Harry 
Rhodes, chairman of this commit- 
tee, reported that the most logical 
time for this big event was the last 
week in July and upon his recom- 
mendation July 25-26-27, were 
chosen. 

He stated that arrangements had 
been completed to leave Grand Rap- 
ids on the evening of the 25th by 
electric for Holland, from tuere by 
Graham & Morton Boat to Chica- 
go, arriving there the following 
morning. 

Rooms have been secured at the 
Hotel Sherman for the use of the 
members during the day. In the 
forenoon a trip will be made to Ar- 
mour’s and at noon a lunch will be 
furnished at this place. 

From here the party is given a 
sight-seeing trip about the city and 
returned to the hotel. 

After a banquet at the Sherman 
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Hotel the North Shore Electric will 
run a special to Milwaukee. Here 
the Hotel Wisconsin will be head- 
quarters. On the following day the 
Michigan crowd will be entertained 
by the manufacturers and jobbers 
of Milwaukee. On the evening of 


AMERICAN 
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July 27th the party will return via 
Chicago to Grand Rapids, arriving 
there Friday morning. The Board 
was unanimously in favor of the 
suggested plans and adopted them. 
Complete details will be announced 


later. 


Zideck Gives Twelve Clear Directions for 
Soldering Up Leaks in Tubes of Fin Core. 


If Leaks in the Tubes Are Due to Splits in the Seam or Bad 
Dipping, They Should Be Soldered Up Without Moving the Fins. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcORD by 
E. E. Zideck, New York City. 


TWENTY-NINTH ARTICLE. 

EAKY tubes of fin cores are 

less easily repaired. If the 
leaks are due to splits in the seam 
or to bad dipping, they should be 
soldered up without moving the 
fins. 

Where the radiator was cleansed 
in the acid or chemicals bath and 
the tubes are ready to receive and 
hold solder, it is not much of a job 
either. 

But if the soldering is to be done 
on a radiator not cleaned, the clean- 
ing must be done by fluid and flame 
preparatory to actual soldering, 
end in this case.the job is not as 
easy and not as promising of good 
results. 

The following directions, if ob- 
served, will accomplish it: 

1. Place the radiator, face down, 
upon the bench and something to 
support it, so as to leave the core 
free to be approached from both 
sides. 

2. Place a pan underneath the 
core for the fluid and the molten 
solder to drop into it. 

3. Use a can for fluid to apply 
richly. 

4. Regulate the flame to half- 
length and medium heat, and start 
to move it along the tube (on top of 
the tube) where the leaky one is lo- 
cated. 

5. The flame must reach all 
through the core and envelop each 
of the tubes in that row. 

A slightly side-way direction of 
the flame to reach between the fins 


and strike the tubes from either 
side is recommended. 

6. The heating-up of the tubes 
contained in one vertical row is ac- 
complished by the flame being 
moved quickly, as otherwise the 
fins, being of thinner material, are 
easily burned up. 

7. Fluid is poured upon the top 
tube its entire length as soon as the 


metal is heated up. 


In fact, fluid and flame are ap- 
plied intermittently until the tubes 
show the white of melting solder. 

8. The radiator is turned over 
and the same process is applied upon 
the tubes from the other side. 

g. Fluid must be poured upon the 
heated-up tubes many times in suc- 
cession. 

This results in leaving them clean 
of dirt, white-tinned, and ready to 
hold solder. 

10. Wire solder is applied upon 
the heated up fin metal directly 
above the tube. 

It will melt instantly and flow 
around the tube, and drop to the 
next tube, and so forth, until it has 
reached the last tube and _ starts 
dropping into the pan. 
whole length of 
treated in 


11. When the 
the tube-row has been 
this way, it is time to turn the radi- 
ator over again and do it once more 
from the other side. 

Now the flame is applied mod- 
erately, so as to melt the solder 
supplied, but not melt it too much 
to flow off the tubes and drop into 
the pan. 
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12. For finishing up, the radiator 
is placed in an upright position. 

Fluid is poured in between each 
of the fins from both sides and then 
flame is inserted between each of 
the fins, again from both sides, to 
cause the solder sticking on to the 
fins to melt and form rings around 
the tubes. 

This kind of repairing taking up 
much time and not being always 
crowned with immediate 
the repairers resort to replacing the 
leaky tubes by either pulling them 
out and inserting new ones through 
a hole in the tank, or cutting or 
sawing out a portion of the core 
and inserting sections 
which can be made to fit the fins 
and are joined to the old fins by 


success, 


fin-core 


solder. 

This latter method, even if it 
takes up as much time as the other, 
is the more satisfactory one because 
it is smooth work and is a real, 
lasting repair. 

(To Be Continued ) 





E. W. Norman Is Re-elected 
President of the Indiana Auxiliary. 


The annual meeting of the Job- 
bers’ and Salesmen’s Auxiliary to 
the Indiana Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association was held Friday, 
May 1oth. 

Full reports of the officers and 
committees rendered after 
which the election took place with 


were 


the follow result: 
President—E. W. 
elected. 


Norman, re- 


Vice-presidents—A. J. Becker, 
Phil Gertz, Ralph Ingalls and F. 
L. Canine. 

Secretary—Paul R. Jordan. 

Treasurer—J. C. Henley, re- 
elected. 

Directors—F. A. Wilkening, Karl 
Roth, O. V. Voorhees and W. C. 
Fletcher. 





Membership Committee—H. A. 
Reaman, F. H. Speaker and W. R. 
Lawson. 





Most of us live our way into our 
thinking, rather than think our way 
into our living. 
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Greenberg Reads the Riot Act to Jack Krape and Tells 
Him That He Is an Old Dried-up Fossil and a Crab. 


The Trouble with Jack Was That He Had Never Learned How to 
Give Quality Service and Get a'Quality Price in Return for It. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, by J. C. Greenberg, Cleveland, Ohio. 


whole world when I entered his 
shop. He was all shot to pieces 
over everything in particular. 

“°Lo, Jack!” I greeted him as I 
entered, ““How are you today?” 

“Rotten,” he answered in a surly 
manner. “Things are all shot to 
hell.” 

“Tell me all about it, Jack,” I 
said in a patronizing manner. “Tell 
me all your troubles and maybe I 
can help you out of the scrape.” 

“Oh—no one can help me,” he 
replied. “I am sorry I ever learned 
the sheet metal trade. I have to 
work too hard. I have to stand for 
poor and profitless jobs, and I have 
to put up with a lot of things that 
no decent man should. I am plumb 
disgusted.” 

There was a fine situation for a 
salesman to meet up with, wasn’t 
it? I came to sell a bill of goods, 
and Jack sure encouraged me— 
not! However, I could not afford 
to let Jack get my goat, so I said 
with a smile: 

“Just what is it that is all shot. 
Where does the shoe pinch you, 
Jack? Give me an idea as to what 
really has put those bugs into your 
bonnet.” 

“Well,” he answered, “it has got- 
ten to be so that a fellow that has 
to stay in business can’t do it, and 
if a fellow wants to quit business 
he can’t do it either. So I have to 
stay in and I am between the devil 
and the deep sea.” 

I thought for a moment. Yes, 
I thought hard. I began to see 
that Jack put himself into thinking 
that he really has to be in business. 
When a man gets to that “has to” 
stage about his business he is bad 
off. So I said to him: 

“Jack, you are wrong at the start. 
You believe that you have to stay in 
business, and that thought alone is 


es KRAPE was sore at the 


ruining your chance for success. 
When you think you ‘have’ to do 
something you become a slave to 
that something, and nobody with 
self-respect wants to be a slave.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” Jack said, “I 
do not say that I am a slave, but 
just the same I am in business be- 
cause I ‘have’ to be.” 

“Jack, listen to me,” I began. 
“As long as you say you ‘have’ to 
be in business, you will not like it. 
You should so frame your mind 
that you will say that you ‘want’ to 
be in business.” 

“What is the difference?’ Jack 
asked. ‘Want to or have to, I am 
in and it is all alike to me.” 

“Jack, there is a lot of difference 
between the two points of view,” I 
explained. “When you say you 
want to be in business, you strive 
to stay and to succeed. When you 
say you have to be in business, you 
do not strive to succeed, but rather 
you strive to fail. You strive to 
kill that which enslaves you. Get 
that fool notion out of your noodle 
and learn to think straight.” 

“Oh, I’m thinking straight, all 
right enough,” he said in a deject- 
ed manner. “I see how things are, 
and I must call a spade a spade. 
What is the use in trying when all 
is against you?” 

“There is all the use in the world 
in trying,” I answered. “All things 
that have been done were done be- 
cause somebody has tried to do it. 
All that is at fault is your frame of 
mind. You do not ‘have’ to stay in 
business. You really ‘want’ to stay 
in business, but you don’t believe it. 
As long as you do: not believe in 
your business, you will fail as flat 
as a tin sheet. Brace up and see 
what other fellows are doing.” 

“What are other fellows doing, 
key?” he asked. “What is there 
in this business that I do not know ? 


I have been here for twenty years, 
and now look at me, will you? You 
talk about point of view! There is 
no such animal.” 

“Yes, there is,” I insisted. “If 
you will look at things right, you 
will see that business is nothing but 
service. You must want to serve 
in such a good manner that busi- 
ness becomes a pleasure. All the 
world is based on service, and you, 
Jack, must do your share. If you 
‘want’ to stay in business, you will 
serve so well that success will come. 
But if you say you ‘must’ stay in 
business, it becomes a burden, and 
no man can render service who does 
not love his work. You are suffer- 
ing the sin of bad service, and the 
results are not good, and you can 
not like it one bit.” 

“All that service stuff is all! 
bunk,” Jack said doggedly. “What 
does the customer know about serv- 
ice? All they bawl about is price. 
Give them a cheap price and the 
job is yours. That’s all there is to 
. 

“You are making the biggest mis- 
take of your life, Jack,” I said 
kindly. “You have lost all ethical 
conduct if you say that price is the 
thing. If you could learn to talk 
service, and quality, and leave the 
price for the last, you will get bet- 
ter prices for your services. If 
you do a cheap and profitless job, 
the customer knows full well that 
he is getting a cheap job, but he 
doesn’t know any better. You as a 
business sheet metal man, should 
help educate the public to recog- 
nize quality service for a quality 
price. Jack, you were never a real 
business man, you only thought you 
were.” 

“Is that so?” he asked, “I sup- 
pose I have been in business all 
these years for nothing. I guess I 
know what’s what.” 
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“Jack, just a moment ago you 
told me that you have been in busi- 
ness twenty years, and had nothing. 
Is that true or not? If it is true, 
then I am telling the truth. If 
you had spent at least ten years of 
that time in learning business 
methods, you would not be in the 
frame of mind you are in now. 
Jack, you are floundering in a sea 
of ignorance that is driving you 
mad. You stopped thinking along 
constructive _ lines. Wake up, 
friend, and realize that to do busi- 
ness you must know how things are 
accomplished. You are trying to 
do things you know nothing about, 
and condemn your business at which 
many are getting rich. You are a 
slave to a false idea, and think you 
are right.” 

“All bunk—all bunk,” he replied. 

“All bunk, is it?” I asked, get- 
ting warm under the collar. “You 
need to be whipped into shape, and 
I am going to do it if I lose your 
friendship. I do not want a crape 
hanger as a friend, anyway. Here 
you are a would-be business man 
and do not even know the first prin- 
ciple of success. You are a pessi- 
mist. What do customers think of 
you? They think that you are an 
old dried up fossil and a crab—and 
you are. You have made yourself 
what you are, and expect the world 
to patronize you. You are as crazy 
as you can be. 

“Become an optimist. Become a 
hopeful man and strive to succeed. 
The reliable man is he who has 
faith, courage, responsibility, truth 
and justice under his hide. You 
have not one of these attributes and 
expect to be a reliable man. Jack, 
if there was ever a piece of human 
bunk, it is you. Take it or leave as 
you see fit. So long, Jack - 





“Hold on a minute!” Jack yelled, 
“just wait a minute, old pal. I 
begin to see that you are right. I 
begin to see that you gave me the 
call down of my life. Hold on— 
come to think of it I deserve it all 
right. I am a crape hanger, and I 
am the only one suffering for it. I 
realize that I have no faith—lI real- 
ize that I have lost my courage. 
Doggone it, you are right all over. 
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Here is where I turn over a new 
leaf. I want to change from ‘have 
to’ to ‘want to.’ That is the best 
truth I have ever run across. Stick 
around and let us talk business.” 


Gee whiz. There are so many 
men in business that are just like 
Jack. They have it fixed in their 
minds that they. “must” be in busi- 
ness instead of “want to be.” 


Mr. Reader, want to be in busi- 
ness, and make it a pleasure. Get 
over the idea that you “have” to be. 

Be an optimist and save the devil 
a job. 

Go to it, and more power to you. 





Gasolene Filling Station Has 
Zinc Shingle Roof. 


An air hammer driving rivets in 
the steel girders of a new building 
is not much louder than the chirp- 
ing of a cricket in comparison with 
the continuous knocking of oppor- 
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It is the business of the sheet 
metal contractor to convince the 
owners of the buildings that zinc 
shingles permanent roofs 
without any replacement or repair 


make 


costs. 

Zinc roofs require no painting. 
Their first cost is less than that of 
any other form of permanent roof- 
ing and, measured by their lasting 
service, they are undeniably money- 
saving in the long run. 

No one acquainted with the facts, 
would accuse the Standard Oil 
Company of squandering money. 

This Company has built up 
great business service and acquired 
much wealth through getting full 
value out of every dollar. 

‘Therefore, there is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of zinc shingles in 
the fact that the gasolene filling sta- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company 
at the intersection of Sheridan, 
Montrose and Broadway, Chicago, 
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Gasolene Filling Station at the Intersection of Sheridan, Montrose and Broadway, 
Chicago, Illinois, Roofed With Illinois Zinc Shingles. 


tunity on the doors of sheet metal 
contractors, 

One of the loudest knockings on 
the door is that in behalf of zinc 
shingles for roofing. 

There is no reason for the sheet 
metal contractors suffering from 
dull times because the openings 
toward trade development are as 
numerous as the points on the com- 
pass. 

Every day during the spring and 
summer seasons buildings of all 
kinds are going up. 

They will need roofs. 


Illinois, is roofed with Illinois zinc 
shingles, made by the Illinois Zinc 
Company, with sales offices at 280 
Broadway, New York City, and 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

This Illinois zinc shingle roof on 
the Standard Oil Filling Station, 
which is shown in the photograph 
herewith, was put on by Jacob 
Glatt and Son, 3636 Dickens Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, members of 
the Illinois Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association. 

The Illinois zinc shingles are pre- 
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oxidized, giving a beautiful soft 
weathered gray which requires no 
paint. 

Moreover, their gray tone har- 
monizes with any style of archi- 
tecture or color scheme. They are 
easy to lay and can safely be used 
on roofs having a pitch of five 
inches or more to the foot of any 
roof, for that matter, where roof 
shingles or slate can be used. 





Metal Garages Help 
Trade Development. 


Foremost in the thoughts of en- 
terprising sheet metal contractors is 
the problem of trade development 
as an agency for increase of in- 
come. 

Consequently, anything which of- 
fers a reasonable opportunity for 
trade development is sure to be in- 
teresting to sheet metal contractors. 


The man logically to put up met- 
al garages and sell them is the sheet 
metal contractor. 

This is a business worth taking 
up as a matter of trade develop- 
ment. 





Veteran Tinsmith Appreciates 
the Greenberg Articles. 


That the J. C. Greenberg articles 
are appreciated by men of all ages 
throughout the trade is evidenced 
by the subjoined letter from one of 
the oldest and most successful sheet 
metal contractors in America, J. T. 
Henshaw of Washington, D. C., 
who writes as follows: 

To Mr. J. C. Greenberg of AMEr- 
ICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 

RECORD: 

I read your articles in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN with a great deal of inter- 
est and what you said about the 





All Metal Garage Made by Thomas & Arinstrong 
Company. 


From this angle, consideration 
should be given to the metal garage 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, made by The Thonias and 
Armstrong Company, London, 


Ohio. 


The advantgaes of an all-metal 
garage are so evident that they do 
not require elaborate explanation. 

The ever-constant menace of the 
wooden garage is that of fire and 
the danger of explosion and com- 
plete destruction as a result of fire 
coming in contact with the gaso- 
line. 

The arguments in favor of the 
metal garage, of course, are con- 
vincing and especially when put 
forth by a sheet metal contractor. 


old tinsmith and his hand-made 
copper~ teakettle brought some 
thoughts to my mind. 

It is now more than 52 years 
since I commenced my trade, and I 
have always been interested and dil- 
igent in my business, but all of the 
old-time expert knowledge making 
pots, pans, and kettles that was of 
service to me in the past, is only to 
my advantage now in making spe- 
cial articles and the odd and individ- 
ual things for which there is no 
general demand. 

I have changed with the times, 
have kept up-to-date and am thrifty 
and prosperous. 

I have been a subscriber to trade 
journals since 1874. I have been 
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alert and kept in touch with prog- 
ress and so at 66 years of age I am 
not an old fogy. 

Keep on giving us your good les- 
sons. 
* There are many who need the 
advice and no doubt are sensible 
enough to profit from it. 

J. T. HensHaw. 

Washington, D. C., May 9, 1922. 





Reduction of Number of Styles 
and Sizes Helps Business. 


From time to time an item oc- 
curs in the news which shows that 
retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers, here and there are uniting 
tc discuss and solve their mutual 
difficulties. 

Beginning, often, as a means for 
settling commercial disputes by 
arbitration, other subjects of com- 
mon interest intruded themselves 
until they became of sufficient im- 
portance or sufficiently numerous 
to justify the organization of a 
committee representing all of the 
steps in distribution. 

This is a normal development. It 
will have the effect of discouraging 
that ancient and senseless practice 
of Passing the Buck. 

An inseparable economic bond as 
vital as that which tied the Siamese 
Twins in a physical union holds to- 
gether the retail, wholesale and pro- 
ducing bodies. of commerce. 

They are nourished or destroyed 
in equal degree by the same causes; 
and the more intimate their rela- 
tions, the healthier will be their con- 
dition and growth. 

At first sight the distribution 
problems of the small retailer may 
seem far removed from those which 
affect the wholesaler of whom he 
buys and the large manufacturer 
who produces the goods. 

sut a moment’s thought shows 
that the manufacturer has distribu- 
tion problems quite as insistent as 
are those of the middleman or the 
retailer. 

It has been shown so clearly that 
no further proof is needed of the 
saving effected by reductions in the 
number of sizes in various articles. 

For example, an investigation dis- 
closed that 66 different sizes of a 
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certain article were produced which 
of course meant that all manufac- 
turers of this article must be pre- 
pared to make any of the sizes if 
called upon to do so. 

It meant also that the cost of the 
really necessary sizes was burdened 
not alone with the investment in 
plant for the unnecessary sizes but 
with the increased factory expense 
of manufacturing smaller quanti- 
ties of many sizes rather than 
greater quantities of few sizes, 
which latter is or should be a fun- 
damental purpose of factory man- 
agement. 

A meeting accomplished largely 
through the Fabricated Production 
Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, of 
all concerned in this matter resulted 
in reducing the number of sizes, 
first to eleven and then after a sec- 
ond conference to seven! 

It happens that these are paving 
bricks but they might just as well 
have been any other staple com- 
modity; and, in point of fact, the 
effort is begun broadly in the in- 
dustrial field to reduce the number 
of sizes and styles to the lowest 
practicable limit. 





“Always Reliable’ Torches Have 
Four New Improvements. 


As an aid toward greater effi- 
ciency of workmanship, the four 
new distinct improvements fitted to 
the “Always Reliable” Combina- 
tion Gasolene-Kerosene Torches, 
made by Otto Bernz Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, deserve spe- 
cial mention. 

Craftsmanship is a matter of 
tools as well as of skill. The “AI- 
ways Reliable” torches, one of 
which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, enable the me- 
chanic to apply the full extent of 
his skill in work requiring the use 
of the torch. 

The four improvements referred 
to are as follows: 

1. The burner needle is abso- 
lutely blunt and fits into an open 
channel. Due to this construction, 
there is no orifice to be enlarged 
which is the common fault with 
ordinary torches. 
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2. The burner needle is so con- 
structed that it can not be removed 
unless the entire stuffing box nut is 
unscrewed, making a safer article. 

3. The gasolene burner block is 
screwed into the burner ready for 
use. The kerosene burner block is 
screwed into the filler plug. When 
kerosene is used as a fuel, it is 
merely necessary to reverse the 
burner blocks. In this manner, the 
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New Improvements in 
“Always Reliable” 
Gasoline - Kerosene 
Torches, made by Otto 
Bernz Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


burner blocks are always handy 
when required. For the conveni- 
ence of the user, the gasolene burn- 
er block is marked “G,” and the 
kerosene burner block is marked 
“KK” 

4. With these torches there is 
furnished one patented pocket fold- 
ing cleaning needle and two extra 
cleaning needles. These are placed 
into the handle of the torch so that 
they are handy when required by 
the user. 
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Notes and Queries 











Invalid Wheel Chairs. 
From F. H. Good, Burt, Iowa. 

Can you advise me who makes 
invalid wheel chairs? 

Ans.—G. F. Child Chair and 
Wheel Company, 1753 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois ; To- 
ledo Metal Wheel Company, Tole- 
do, Ohio ; and Gendron Wheel Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 

Metal Signs. 
From O. A. Miller, Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Will you kindly inform me who 


makes metal signs? 
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Ans.—The Fred J. Meyers Man- 
ufacturing Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio; Baltimore Sign Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Ingram- 
Richardson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 

“Chace” Zinc Oilers. 

From Martin Engelhart, 2538 Lincoln 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Please tell me who makes 
“Chace” all-zinc oilers. 

Ans.—Hero Manufacturing 
Company, Westmoreland Avenue 
and Stokeley, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Used Cornice Brake. 

From The E. F. Brinkman Company, 
214 East Main Street, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Kindly advise us where we can 
secure a second-hand 120-inch cor- 
nice brake. 

Ans.— Maplewood 
Company, 2547-49 Fullerton Ave- 
nue, and B. L. Saltzman, 524 West 
Van Buren Street; both of Chicago, 
I}!inois. 

Wooden Cold Air Faces. 


From Ruud and Knain, Northwood, 
North Dakota. 


Please inform us where we can 


Machinery 


get wooden cold air faces 134 inches 
thick. 

Ans.—Marsh Lumber Company, 
Dover, Ohio; Carr Supply Com- 
pany, 414 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Manny Heating 
Supply Company, 131 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; Eagles- 
field Ventilator Company, 920 Dor: 
man Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Repairs for “Current” Electric Iron. 
From Shanks and Pannell, Werthing- 


ton, Minnesota, ; 
Where can we get repairs tor a 


“Current” electric iron? 

Ans.—Waage Electric Company, 
12 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Galvanized Strap Iron. 
From C. McEntarfer, Eureka, Kansas. 


Will you kindly advise me where 
I can buy % by 1 inch galvanized 
strap iron? 

Ans.—Joseph T. Ryerson and 
Son, 2558 West 16th Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Nickel Plated Sheets. 


From The National Service Company, 
1373 Third Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Kindly, inform us who makes 


nickel plated sheets. 
Ans.—Apollo Metal Works, La- 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets. 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. 


Report of 


Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


COPPER PRICES ARE 
IN TRANSITION. 


The copper market is still in the 
transition stage between 13% and 
134 cents. 

There are still a few who will 
sell electrolytic delivered through 
May and June, and possibly July, 
at the lowert quotation, but their 
number is becoming less every day, 
and it is believed that they will join 
the ranks of the large producers in 
quoting 13% cents for May, June, 
_ July and August at an early date. 

Copper is reported as selling 
abroad at 13% cents c. i. f. Eu- 
ropean ports, byt it is not yet known 
whether this is the price of the 
Copper Export Association, which, 
up to late last week, was quoting 
13% cents. 

More interest is being shown in 
future positions and it is significant 
that one consumer is endeavoring 
to purchase for shipment over the 
last half of this year and the first 
quarter of next. 

Domestic demand is mainly from 
wire drawers and brass companies. 

One interesting report is that the 
American Brass Company is in need 
of more copper than the affiliated 
producing companies are able to 
supply for the time being. 

Much of the home demand is to 
cover contracts for finished material 
already booked. 

The larger buying by brass com- 
panies seems to indicate that most 
of the scrap supplies have been util- 
ized. 

Tuesday of the present week 1,- 
493 tons were reported shipped 
from the port of New York to 
England, Belgium, Germany and 
China, making total May exports to 
date 9,678 tons, equivalent to near- 
ly 22,000,000 pounds. 

The past week’s exports from 
New York amounted to 5,878 tons, 
including 3,252 tons to France, 930 


tons to Germany, 865 tons to Bel- 
gium, 475 tons to Holland, 210 tons 
to England, 70 tons to Scandinavia, 
40 tons to China and 36 tons to 
italy. 
Tin. 

In the domestic market, Straits 
tin and Straits shipments advanced 
from % to 4% cent and New York 
prices ranged from 3056 to 30% 
cents per pound, futures command- 
ing a premium over spots. 

Standard and the 99 per cent 
grades advanced 1% cent, but no 
premium was asked over spot for 
the later deliveries. 


In London prices were marked 
down 2s 6d, but this was just off- 
set by the rise in sterling exchange, 
which amounted to 3% cent, so that 
the equivalents of the London prices 
were unchanged. 

The Far Eastern market ad- 
vanced 4% on Saturday of the past 
week, but lost its gain on Monday 
of this week. 


Production of tin in Australia in 
192I amounted to 2,650 tons. 

Banca'tin is no longer offered for 
prompt delivery, but for delivery 
from steamers due to arrive this 
month 303@ cents to 30% cents is 
quoted, and May shipment from 
Batavia is offered at 30% cents. 

American consumers are still 
holding off and it is now nearly 
two weeks since they made any pur- 
chases of consequence. 

The tin smelting plant at Perth 
Amboy is scheduled to commence 
operations this week, providing the 
strike is settled. This plant has 
been shut down for many months. 


Lead. 

Monday, May 15th, the American 
Smelting and Refining Company an- 
nounced an advance of $2 a ton in 
its lead quotations to the basis of 
5.35 cents New York and 5.15 
cents St. Louis. 

This is the sixth advance which 


has occurred since March 30th, for 
a total of $11 a ton. 

The demand for lead has in- 
creased very materially during the 
past few days and notwithstanding 
the higher prices the producers are 
indifferent about selling. 

It is to be noted that the demand 
for future deliveries finds sellers 
unwilling to quote except on the ba- 
sis of price ruling at time of ship- 
ment. 


Solder. 


Solder prices now in effect in the 
Chicago market are as follows: 

Warranted, 50-50, per 100 
pounds, $21.50; Commercial, 45-55 
per 100 pounds, $20.00; and Plumb- 
ers’, per 100 pounds, $18.75. 


Zinc. 

A perceptible stiffening of prices 
is the feature of the zinc market. 

The past Saturday, May 13th, 
Prime Western sold at 5.10 cents 
East St. Louis, for May delivery 
and at 5.15 cents for June. 

The good statistical showing for 
April when stocks were reduced 
nearly 9,000 tons, has been a fac- 
tor. 

Some of the eastern smelters 
which use coal as fuel are beginning 
to run short of supplies and there 
are at least two plants at which op- 
erations have been curtailed on this. 
account. 

On the other hand some of the 
natural gas smelters in the West 
are increasing, and a plant at Hen- 
ryetta, Oklahoma, which has been 
out for many months, is starting up 
again this week. 

Reports from Joplin state that 
production is again on the increase 
and the past week saw a number of 
new properties prepare for resump- 
tion of operations. 

It is estimated that production is 
now slightly over 8,000 tons of zinc 
ores weekly. 

In spite of this, however, the 
shipments and purchases alike are 
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staying slightly ahead of produc- 
tion. 


Sheets. 


On account of increased costs, it 
is generally believed that steel sheets 
in the Chicago district will soon be 
advanced in price. 

Sheet mills in the Pittsburgh re- 
gion are well sold ahead, and prob- 
ably in the aggregate they are sold 
to an average point beyond July 
Ist. 

The leading interest seems to be 
in this position on the basis of its 
present operating rate, which is a 
schedule of running go per cent of 
its mills. 

The composite showing of the 
mills contributing their figures to 
the National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers, about 
92 per cent of all the independents, 
is that of there being 5 per cent of 
a month’s capacity unsold for de- 
livery prior to July ist, this also be- 
ing on the basis of operation at the 
rate last shown. 

For May alone the mills are far 
oversold, with a deficiency for June, 
the two months together making a 
total of 195 per cent of one month’s 
production. 

This means that some May de- 
liveries will have to be made in June 
and that additional sales equal to 5 
per cent of a month’s capacity 
would sell the mills, considered as 
a whole, to July Ist. 


Tin” Plate. 


The tin plate market is quite 
strong on the basis of $4.75, which 
has been the regular price for 
months. 


On particularly large orders “con- - 


cessions” of five or ten cents a box 
might be obtained. 

As a matter of fact the regular 
price is more prevalent than used 
to be the case before the war. The 


difference is that quantity differen- . 


tials are more openly talked about 
in the trade than formerly. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district which should be con- 
sidered as nominal are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $15.50 to $16.00; 


old iron axles, $21.50 to $22.00; 
steel springs, $15.50 to $16.00; No. 
I wrought iron, $13.50 to $13.00; 
No. I cast, $15.50 to $16.00 all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pound: Light copper, 8 cents; 
light brass, 414 cents; lead, 4 cents; 
zinc, 2% cents; and cast aluminum, 


9% cents. 
Pig Iron. 


Pig iron prices on practically all 
grades are higher and the steel 
making grades have advanced from 
$2 to $3 a ton during the week. 
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No. 2 Foundry is selling at $25.26 
per ton in Philadelphia and $24 Val- 
ley, an advance of $1. Malleable 
has advanced $1.50 to $4.50 Valley, 
gray forge 75 cents to $23.50 Val- 
ley and basic $2 to $25 Valley. 
Bessemer has been advanced $3 to 
$26.96 Pittsburgh. The composite 
price for pig iron today stands at 
$23.747, as compared with $23.492 
a ton last week. However, as both 
English and French furnaces are 
quoting $22 to $24 New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Boston, it is not 
thought that domestic prices will ad- 
vance much further. 


Prices of Steel Bars, Shapes, and Plates 
Increased Five Points During the Week. 


Producers in the Pittsburgh District State That Costs of 
Steel Production Have Gone Up by from $6 to $8 a Ton. 


RICES of steel show evidences 
of increase in all the produc- 
ing centers. 

The leading interest, which here- 
tofore has refused to follow the 
price advances made by the inde- 
pendents, has raised steel bars from 
1.50 to 1.60 cents, base, Pittsburgh, 
and is restricting the sales of shapes 
and plates at the lower quotation 
more and more. 

It is expected that all three prod- 
ucts will be established at the high- 
er level at any moment. 

In the Chicago market these three 
items have advanced from 1.60 to 
1.65 cents, while in the Pittsburgh 
district, billets are definitely estab- 
lished at $32 and sheet bars have 
gone from $33 to $35. 

In Philadelphia, billets have been 
advanced to $37.24. 

The composite price for finished 
steel products today stands at 2.131 
cents, as compared with 2.123 cents 
a pound for the past two or three 
weeks. 

In the Pittsburgh district, pro- 
ducers state that steel production 
costs have been raised by from $6 
to $8 a ton by the increased cost of 
fuel from the Southern fields. 

Further expansion in operating 
schedule has been reported since 


May 1, those of the leading inter- 
est having been increased to 74 per 
cent and those of the independents 
66 per cent of capacity as an av- 
erage. 

This indicates an annual rate of 
output of 36,700,000 tons, which 
compares with a rate of 35,000,000 
tons April 1, 30,000,000 tons March 
I, 17,000,000 tons at the close of 
1921, 25,000,000 tons Nov. I, 10,- 
000,000 tons the middle of July and 
42,000,000 tons as an average for 
the first nine months of last year. 

The unfilled tonnage of the lead- 
ing interest as of April 30 totaled 
5,096,413 tons, an increase of 602,- 
265 tons. This compared with 12,- 
183,000 tons at the end of April, 
1917, the record bookings, and 2,- 
647,757 tons Dec. 31, 1910, the min- 
imum. 

High railroad freights are driv- 
ing steel companies to water trans- 
portation more and more, and the 
greatest shipment of steel products 
ever transported by our inland wa- 
terways and amounting to more 
than 600 railroad cars was shipped 
out of Pittsburgh down the Ohio 
River for Southern points during 
the week. Three companies partic- 
ipated, namely, Jones & Laughlin, 
Pittsburgh Steel Company and the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation. 
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METALS 





PIG TRON, 
Chicago Foundry... 23 00 
Southern Fdy. No. 2, 23 66 to 24 16 
Lake Sup. Charcoal........28 00 
Malleable ..........23 00 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $10 00 
IX BOEDO. cccccvccde 11 25 
IXX ee 12 60 
IXXX a 13 90 
IXXXX 0 a ee 15 25 
Ic a) 20 00 
IX ee 22 50 
IXX Sy tc esndenes 25 20 
IXXX ee 27 80 
IXXXX ee eee pee 30 50 

COKE PLATES. 

Cokes, 180 Ibs... 20x28 $11 80 
Cokes, 200 Ibs... 20x28 12 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs...IC 20x28 12 35 


Cokes, 270 Ibs...IX 20x28 14 10 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


eee per 100 lbs. $3 38 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLA . 

Tee. BB-O0. 0 wcnde per 100 Ibs. $4 10 
NO. 2323-234....0¢.- per 100 Ibs. 4 15 
I ee eee per 100 lbs. 4 20 
. Dhies nen awae per 100 lbs. 4 25 
eh Bek acesoneds per 100 Ibs. 4 30 
ee per 100 lbs. 4 40 
GALVANIZED 
I. ee per 100 Ibs. $4 55 
No. 18-30....... per 100 lbs. 4 70 
ae: | eee per 100 Ibs. 4 85 
_ ee per 100 lbs. 5 00 
i ne = per 100 Ibs. 5 15 
Bae per 100 lbs. 5 30 
Ps ea e'snanaees per 100 lbs. 5 80 
BAR SOLDER. 

Warranted. 
Bere per 100 Ibs. $21 50 
Commercial. 
ede per 100 Ibs. 20 00 
Plumbers ..... per 100 Ibs. 18 75 
ZINC, 

Pe SE oid chen aka ake awe 5 65 
SHEET ZINC. 
Oe 8%c 

Less than cask lots........ 9 
COPPER. 
Copper Sheets, base........ 19%ec 
LEAD, 
SSO FE kina nx doended $5 85 
Dt, gsbast<oedesasnneedeandeu 6 60 
Sheet. 
Full coils -per 100 Ibs. 8 00 
Cut coils -per 100 Ibs. 8 25 
TIN. 
A eee per 100 lbs. 34 10 
gg er per 100 Ibs. 36 10 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR HEATER 
FITTINGS AND AC.- 
CESSORIES. 





ADZES, 
Coopers’. 
DE. tccctstceuseveseun Net 
WET OD cecsccesscceseesses Net 
AMMUNITION, 


Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 


NE cccevesecesevenvs 18% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater 
Re Seren 20 & 4% 
Smokeless Leader 
PE: << enh Cade eae 20 & 4% 
Black Powder ...... 20 & 4% 
Uv. MC. 
cS: eee 20 & 4% 
SE sccivesesecend we 20 & 4% 
POW. GD ccccwcccenes 20 & 4% 


Gun Wads—per 1000. 


Ww inchester 7- &8 gauge 10&7%% 
9-10 gauge 10&7 ”S 


- 11-28 gauge 10&7%% 
ASBESTOS, 
Paper up to 1/16... 6c per Ib. 
SS PPrerrrrr rere 6%c per Ib. 
Millboard 3/32 to %&. .6c per Ib. 
Corrugated Paper (250 
OB. FE. GO FORD «2 0es $6.00 per roll 
AUGERS 
Boring Machine.......... 40&10% 
COROT SG BIE ccccesseeces 50% 
Hollow. 
BO Os caccece per doz. $30 00 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well 
Saeedigecescsoness and 5% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in.. with- 
out handles per doz. $14 00 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled..ner doz. $0 65 
No. 1050 Handled = 1 40 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 sa 35 
Harness. 
ee per doz. $1 05 
PE weseosees 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered ...... ve 1 60 
Patented ...... mi 75 
Seratch. 
No. IS, Socket 
Handled ...... per doz. $2 50 
No. 344 Goodell- 
Prete, Wet 668. ..2% 35-40% 
No. 7 Stanley....per doz. $2 25 
AXES. 
First Quality, Single 
Bitted (unhandled), 3 to 
'y &  f - eee $11 00 
Good Quality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, per 
CO shsdeenreaeeseonewenar 10 00 
BALANCES, SPRING. 
Universal. 

Sight Spring...... List less 25% 
DE. dcchawes List less 25% 
BARS, WRECKING. 

7, 2 Mh WO Bins cesnsases $0 45 
. F? = Sra. 0 75 
we, ae Be Se Bc ieen sn cae 0 80 
= Ge ppeeeraece 0 85 
2 SS Se eee 0 90 
BEVEL, TEE. 

Stanley’s Rosewood handle, new 

Pn ewan cede eeese Wecndaeae Nets 
Stanley iron handle.......... Nets 
BINDING CLOTH. 

SD whecepseieat ewes. s 606 eel 55% 

DE  depeheds@b'ee ee en neeeeule 40% 

UGE, DUROE wccicccvcescces 60% 

BITS. 

Auger. 
Jennings Pattern.......... Net 
PE ec nccdeasbeacwn 25% off 
OS ae we rg 
Pn saxheneadeweedGeneeee 5% 
Russell Jennings...... less 10% 
Clark’s Expansive........ 33% % 

PY  wnedececheveveuesscees 10% 


Countersink. 

American Snailhead........ 1 75 
= ? “wats 2 & oedema 2 00 
ae Ms KN eut es wOGE< 1 40 

Dowel. 

Russel Jennings ...... plus 20% 

Gimlet. 

Standard Double Cut Gross $8 40 

Nail Metal Single 
a sawake Gross $4 00—$5. 00 

Reamer. 

Standard Square. hon $2 50 

American Octagon. 2 50 

Screw Driver. 

GO. 1 COMROURR.. ices Each 18c 
eG. BE DtRRIOF. 2c Kccce Each 70c 
BLADES, SAW. 

Wood. 

Atkins 30-in. 

Se. tweens 6 40 26 

$8 90 $9 45 $5 40 

Diston 30-in. 

ek  «eeeen 5 66 26 

$9 45 $1005 $9 45 
BLOCKS. 

DE: dntecuncweeese ena aws 20% 

PE, eeccteesieeseccevensccseee 

BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 

BOARDS. 

Stove. Per. Doz. 
26x26, wood lined....... $14 45 
28x28, - ~~  eeenees 16 95 
30x30, is nee 19 00 
26x26, paper lined....... 8 15 
28x28, i ep eee ed 9 10 
30x30, i rl ae are 10 80 

Wash, 

No. 760, Banner Globe 
(single) jc tiecan per doz. $5 25 

No. 65 Banner Globe 
(single) m -per doz. 675 

No. 801, Brass King. per doz. 8 25 

No. 860, Single—Plain 
Pump Soancheh es anole 6 25 

BOLTS. 

Carriage, Machine, etc. 

Carriage, cut thread, %x6 
and sizes smaller and 
SOUOOR cccccccasees 60 & 5% 

Carriage sizes, larger and 
longer than %x6...50 & 10% 


Machine, %x4 and sizes small- 
er and shorter 60 & 10 & 5% 


Machine, sizes ee and 
longer than %x4....60 & 5% 
Pre rrerrreris eye 80% 
Mortise, Door. 
ee: SN lh cenasadacuceen ee 
Gem, bronze plated........ 5% 
Barrel. 
SE «gb sesceceescecancensad vet 
TD cossaabeecsenéaeeee ” 
Wrought, bronzed .......... - 
Flush. 
Wrought § ..cccccccccsceces Net 
Spring. 
MENS «ccccdcocecsescesee = 
Wrought, heavy .......... " 
Square. 
WOU i cccccecsccecccess 7 
BOXES. 
Mail. No.. 2 4 10 
Per doz..$18 00 $23 00 $29 00 
Cast Iron. 
Pee GRR, ccccvscececccees $9 50 
Mitre. 
EN Me ccneeensds Net Prices 
Stearns, No. 2..per doz. $48 00 
BRACES, RATCHET. 
Goodell- Pratt No. eee $4 60 
WO, Bae ce veces 4 80 
“ag - Dee, BEBs nove 5 00 
V. & B. No. 444 8 in......... 4 65 
V. & B. No. 8838 & tM... 00% 4 30 
V. & B. No. 333 8 im.......0- 4 00 
V. & B. Mo. 111 & tm... .ccccee 3 50 
V. @& B. No. 11 8 im....ccces 3 05 
BURRS, RIVETING. 
Copper Burrs only.........-. 50% 
Tinners’ Iron Burrs only....Net 
BUTTS. 
Steel, antique copper or dull 
brass finish—case lots— 
cee: .per dozen pairs $3 2. 
Aemaees ~ on ve 0 
1 Bevel steel inside 


sets, case lots— 


dedecsatees per dozen sets 7 50 
Steel bit keyed front door 

gets, each ......-eeeeees 1 80 
Wrought brass bit keyed 

front door sets, each.... 3 25 
Cylinder front door sets, 

Gee. osenencaeegiesieeue 7 00 

CALIPERS 

POE ncctgercaescceesenases Net 
Inside and Outside ..........- - 
WEE wnt eebssoecewvseuevesees > 





CARRIERS. 
Hay. 

Diamond, Regular...each, nets 
Diamond, Sling...... = “ 
CASTERS. 

Standard—Ball Bearing. 
eer er 50 & 10% 
Dn” tstvaanegavéeunsecceceed 40% 
Common Plate. 
PE WOE vecccenessedes 15% 
Iron — | even wheels, 
Be Ge  secgeccescesucce 50% 
Philadelphia Plate, new 
Tn . wep wesesereeeaseeeees 50% 
ig slg a os as ee ae 40% 
CATCHERS, GRASS. 
i, Ss a8 keenen per doz. $12 25 
ee ‘ig 14 01 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 
American Seal, 5 lb. cans, net $0 45 
” 10 Ib. cans, “ 90 


e - 25 lb. cans, ** 1 87 
Asbestos, 5 Ib. cans..... ne 45 
Pecora, 5 Ib. cans..... - 45 

ied 10 lb. cans..... a 90 

~ 26 Ib. cans..... = 2a 

CHAINS. 
Breast Chains. 
With Slide....doz. pairs, $5 50 
Without Slide. - 5 06 
Doublestack ... - 9 35 
With Covert Snaps = 6 33 
Picture Chains. 
Light brass, 3 ft., per doz. 1 a 
Heavy brass, 3 ft. 
Sash Chain. (Morton’ S 
Steet, per 100 ft. 
Peliwteedaredesaedeoansas $2 50 
: pre eCGceN es Seceawetewer 3 10 

Sa ee ene Wvtauetecn. ae 
Champion Metal. 

SE udKetees4s400 ne ouennes 5 40 
Bb aseeececeeseoeseesesee 5 60 
Sh. ih kaa eee tain wand kd 75 


1H 
Cable Sash Chains, 


Steel........ List Net Plus 15% 
CHALK, CARPENTERS’. 
MD ccoeeetoeeseos per gro. $2 ° 

BM ncecaceecesoces 
_.... Serre eerr rere. 7 1 $0 
Common White Sc hool | 
SORE 3 cc0ascsscses 0 30 
CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Be Dis cucdncaneds per bag $1 80 
CHECK, DOOR. 

COmPEm ccccccsccccscccsesees yet list 
INO ce wc dnssciseccssse EE 
CHISELS. 

Cold, 


Good quality, 5 in., each $0 44 
% in., see 0 22 
Binmend Point. 

& B. No. 15, % ro seaneene 0 23 
vy. & B. No. 15, % Itm....... 0 48 
Firmer Bevelied. 

Bowne Nose. 


& BB. We 6b, BH Bheceoees 0 33 
vy. & B. No. 65, % im....... 0 44 
Socket Firmer. 
Cape. 
v. & BR Me. BO, BD Mees cee 0 29 
Vv. & B. No. 60, % im....... 0 64 
CHUCKS, DRILL. 


Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 
DEV OOR. «022008 List less 35-40% 
Yankee, for Yankee Screw 


DriverB® ccccccscccccvvsces 6 00 
CHURNS,. 
Aus. —— Wood, : 10 
Bech aie tec oe $3 00 $4 60 4 85 
Belle, Barrell.........- 65 & 7%% 
Common Dash, 
CR  ncsesovcecee 
Per GOG..cccscocss $17 00 19 00 
CLAMPS. 
Adjustable. 
DED cscaeresceesedessos 30% 
No. 68, Screw. .ccccccccsces 20% 
Cabinet. 
DE: <n sce ceeeeonen tes eee 20% 
Carpenters’. 
Steel Bar..List price plus 20% 
Carriage Makers’. 
2%-inch....... .-per doz $ 7 00 
s+ = guaebhaw am 14 00 
. :' -geaaeeawe 28 00 
a = OP. ceweaw aes ” 42 00 
Hose. 
Sherman’s brass, %-inch 
Ber GOB. ccccecocescoes 0 48 
Double, brass, %-inch, per 
Ce. 5 ned entneccdeenesss 1 20 
Saw Filers. 
bet ng Xe No. 1, ae 7: No. 
2, $18.25; No. 3, $16 


pony tn TACK. 
Wood hdl. No. 10..per doz. $ 15 
Forged steel, wood hdl. 15 
Solid steel 3 25 
OO SO ae ae 50 








